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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAY  24  AND  25,  1854. 


The  bill  for  the  organization  of  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments for  Nebraska  and  Kansas  having  been 
returned  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  an  amendment — 

Mr.  BELL  said: 

I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  an  explanftion 
of  my  vote  on  this  subject,  before  the  question  is 
taken.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
intimated  to  me  the  desire  to  have  the  questions 
preliminary  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  taken  this 
evening. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  sir;  and  debate  it  to- 
morrow on  the  question  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  BELL.  But,  before  I  vote,  I  shall  desire 
to  make  an  explanation.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  long;  but  I  wish  now  to  reply  to  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Virginia  particularly,  because 
my  vote  on  this  question  may  be  regulated  some- 
what by  the  sentiment  which  has  been  expressed 
by  various  gentlemen  who  are  friends  of  the  bill. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
bill  goes  to  the  House,  the  amendment  will  not  be 
concurred  in,  if  it  shall  be  made  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PETTIT.     There  is  no  possibility  of  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  will  not  be  concurred  in.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  also; 
and,  therefore,  he  will  not  vote  to  ingraft  it  on  the 
bill.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator voted  for  the  amendment  when  offered  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Delaware  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  formerly  under  our  consideration.^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.     I  did. 

Mr.  BELL.  And  I  understand  the  honorable 
Senator  now  to  say,  that  if  it  were  anything  but 
a  mere  abstract  question  which  was  involved,  he 
would  vote  for  it  now.-* 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  did  not  say  if  it  were  any- 
thing but  an  abstract  question;  I  said  that  if  it 
were  a  mere  abstract  question  I  would  vote  for  it 
now,  if  I  had  nothing  to  consider  but  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  own  judgment.  I  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  it  was  not  of  importance,  but  that  it  was  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  hazard  the  bill  upon 
it. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say 
that  if  it  was  anything  but  an  abstract  question, 
he  would  vote  for  it  now,  but  there  are  considera- 
tions behind  which  will  restrain  him.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  concarred  in  by  the 
House.     Does  the  honorable  Senator  infer  that 


the  bill  will  be  lost  if  the  House  doe.'?  not  concur 
in  the  amendment.' 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Does  the  Senator  ask  my 
opinion.'  1  am  assured  by  those  who  I  think  are 
good  judges  of  the  sentiment  of  the  House,  that  the 
bill  would  be  endangered.  I  received  thatassurance 
not  ten  minutes  a^o,  from  a  friend  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELL.  But,  although  he  is  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  upon  principle,  he  will  waive  it 
on  the  ground  that  he  wants  another  greater  and 
higher  principle  established.  Various  gentlemen 
on  all  sides  have  taken  the  same  position.  I  pre- 
sume I  know  what  the  opinions  of  many  of  these 
Senators  are  as  to  that  point,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  any  of  them  distinctly  stated  what  that 
higher  principle  was  which  they  supposed  would 
be  established  by  the  bill,  and  which  would 
induce  them,  therefore,  to  waive  all  the  opinions 
which  they  held  as  to  the  expediency  andiniport- 
ance  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  I  will  tell  the  Senator,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  that  it  was  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri restriction  which  was  the  principle. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  understand  that.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  what  they  mean 
in  regard  to  it.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  also  indicated  that  that  is  the  great 
object.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Butler,]  upon  another  occasion,  stated 
significantly,  and  in  expressive  language,  that  he 
expected  nothing  else,  but  to  take  that  thorn  from 
his  side.  Am  I  wrong  in  attributing  that  senti- 
ment to  the  honorable  Senator.' 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  honorable  Senator  al- 
ludes to  me,  I  will  still  repeat,  that  I  believe,  if 
the  northern  people  would  voluntarily  and  in  good 
faith  repeal  the  Missouri  compromise, and  it  were 
a  contest  upon  a  mere  fictitious  issue,  whether  it 
resulted  to  one  or  the  other,  it  would  withdraw  a 
festering  thorn  from  the  side  of  the  South.  That 
was  my  opinion. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  understood  it.  It  was  a  fine 
feeling  and  a  patriotic  one,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, of  the  effect  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  BUTLER.  But  in  reference  to  this,  if  I 
should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  saying  wheth- 
er I  would  vote  for  this  amendment  or  not,  it  would 
be,  I  am  free  to  say,  because  I  would  not,  in  any 
vote  which  I  could  give,  do  injustice  to  my  own 
friends  from  the  South,  and  much  less  would  I 
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perform  any  office  that  would  have  the  appearance 
of  deserting  my  friends  from  the  North. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  understand  that,  and  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  appreciate  his  feelings.  I  will 
say  that  I  have  considered  seriously  whether  I 
could  separate  myself  from  my  friends  from  the 
South  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  generous  tender 
from  the  North  of  the  principle  which  is  proposed 
to  be  established  by  this  bill,  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there  just  now. 

But  another  Senator  who  sits  near  me  [Mr. 
Badger]  spoke  also  of  the  high  principle,  the 
higher  and  more  important  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  will  induce  him  to  vote  for  this  bill, 
though  the  amendment  in  support  of  which  he  has 
argued  so  ingeniously  and  ably,  giving  very  strong 
and  cogent  reasons  for  it,  to  which  many  people 
of  the  country  will  respond,  be  not  adopted.  He 
has  not  stated  what  that  principle  is  which  he 
wishes  to  establish. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  not  only  stated  it,  but  I 
really  thought  if  my  friend  from  Tennessee  had 
either  heard  my  speech  on  the  Nebraska  bill,  or 
read  it,  or  heard  of  it,  he  would  have  known  what 
it  was. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  want  to  know  it  now,  if  the 
honorable  Senator  will  please  to  state  it. 

Mr.  BADGER.  The  honorable  Senator  can 
send  for  a  copy  of  the  speech  which  I  delivered, 
and  see  what  it  is. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  heard  the  honorable  Senator 
make  his  speech;  but  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  corresponded  in  sentiment  with  the  honorable 
Senators  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia;  and  if  it  was  his  great  object  to  remove 
that  stigma  from  the  legislation  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  violation  of  the  Constitution  rather. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.     That  is  my  great  object. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  I  understand.  The  honor- 
able Senators  will  remember  that  I  do  not  reproach 
them.  I  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to 
question  their  motives  or  the  correctness  of  them. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  act  on  their  princi- 
ples; but  I  want  to  know  the  correspondence  that 
exists  between  these  honorable  gentlemen  now. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Pet- 
tit]  has  another  consideration  which  sways  him; 
for  he  expects  that  the  cauldron  which  is  boiling  at 
the  North,  if  we  do  not  settle  the  question  now, 
will  continue  to  boil,  and  that  there  may  be  innum- 
erable other  influences  set  in  motion  at  the  North 
before  the  next  Congress.  IIe*is  of  opinion  that 
if  the  bill  goes  back  to  the  House  with  the  amend- 
ment, it  will  not  carry;  and  if  we  do  not  pass  the 
bill  now,  he  says  that  the  country  will  never  again 
have  an  opportunity  to  establish  this  great  funda- 
unental  principle. 

Mr.  PETTIT.  I  did  not  say  ♦*  never."  I  said 
it  would  endanger  it  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  honorable  Senator  drew  a 
description  of  the  country,  at  the  North  particu- 
larly. Now,  I  was  struck  by  his  views.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  he  is  right  in  regard  to  the  question, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  settle  the  question  now,  if  this  great 
principle  is  to  be  established.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  if  it  is  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  Union  of  these  States,  that  any 
great  principle  contained  in  this  bill  should  be  es- 
tablished, then  I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator. 
But  I  want  to  know  what  that  great  fundamental 


principle  is  which  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Indiana  thinks  so  important  to  establish  in  this 
country,  that  if  we  do  not  get  it  now  he  does  not 
know  whether  we  can  ever  get  it,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  next 
Congress. 

Mr.  PETTIT.  The  fundamental  principle  to 
which  I  referred  was  substantially  that  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia — that  is,  the  carrying  of 
the  same  policy  and  the  same  political  rights  all 
over  our  territory,  the  giving  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  Union  the  same  political  rights  over  every 
foot  of  the  territory.  North  and  South. 

Mr.  BELL.  Is  that  what  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  means  by  the  term  "squatter 
sovereignty?" 

Mr.  PETTIT.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  at  a  loss  again.  Perhaps 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Brown]  can  enlighten  me  upon  this  subject. 
What  is  the  great  fundamental  principle  to  be  es- 
tablished by  this  bill,  which  makes  it  so  import- 
ant that  we  should  pass  the  bill  without  the  Clay- 
ton amendment,  and  not  hazard  it  a  day  in  the 
flouse  ?  Honorable  Senators  will  understand  me; 
I  n^an  to  conduct  myself  with  perfect  fairness 
towards  them.  They  have  expressed  the  great- 
est apprehensions  that  this  principle  will  escape, 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  seemed  to  insinuate 
that  it  would  escape  forever  if  not  established  at 
this  time.  I  want  to  know  now  whether  that  ia 
the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty?  I  do  not 
mean  to  disparage  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  their  own  concerns  and  establish 
their  own  domestic  institutions.  I  do  not  mean 
to  state  anything  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
which  I  held  on  the  legislation  of  1850.  I  do  not 
mean  to  involve  myself  in  any  inconsistency  as 
to  the  doctrines  that  I  held  or  practiced  upon,  but 
what  I  want  to  do  is  to  see  if  I  can  reconcile  the 
jarring  opinions,  or  what  seem  to  be  the  jarring 
opinions,  of  those  honorable  Senators  who  have 
expressed  so  great  an  interest  on  this  question. 

Mr.  PRATT.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
interrupt  him  on  this  point? 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  answer 
any  question,  I  will  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  PRATT.  I  desire  to  answer  a  question; 
but  I  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BELL.  Certainly;  if  that  is  all,  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  PRATT.  I  desire  to  state  for  myself,  you 
may  call  it  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  or  what  you 
please 

Mr.  BELL.    I  do  not  use  that  term. 

Mr.  PRATT.  The  principle  of  this  bill,  which 
I  denominate  the  great  principle,  which  we  ought 
not  to  surrender,  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
struck  out  the  Missouri  compromise  line;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  it  adopted  in  its  stead  the 
principle  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  Territory 
^lould  decide  for  themselves  the  Government  un- 
der which  they  should  live. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  inferred  as  much  as  that, 
though  I  did  not  know  that  the  honorable  Senator 
had  such  an  objection  to  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise. I  thought  it  was  another  great  principle 
which  he  had  in  view — the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  the  Territories  by  Con- 
gress— which  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  to-day, 
that  I  remember.    That  great  principle  of  non- 
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intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  was  said 
to  be  the  object  of  this  bill  in  its  origin.  That  is 
the  principle  which  1  understood  to  be  aimed  at 
originally  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  a  disposition  to 
set  aside  the  Missouri  compromise,  because  it  was 
a  hated  thing  in  any  section  of  the  -country,  but 
only  to  allow  the  people  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery. 

Now,  if  I  have  done  injustice  to  what  were  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  honorable  Senators  at 
the  outset  of  this  question,  I  beg  their  pardon; 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  admit  it  when  they  explain. 
I  thought  it  was  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
which  was  held  to  be  so  important.  I  thought 
that  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  no  hostility 
particularly  to  the  Missouri  compromise.  On  the 
contrary,  I  thought  that  the  honorable  Senator 
held  that  it  was  perfectly  constitutional,  and  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  repeal  the  compromise  in 
order  to  give  place  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention. 

In  regard  to  this  amendment,  I  mistook  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  in  relation  to  its  being  an  ab- 
stract question.  But  I  would  ask  that  honorable 
Senator,  and  I  will  also  ask  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  if  they  have  not  yielded 
up,  one  after  another,  in  the  support  of  this  bill, 
every  principle  contended  for  by  the  State  Rights 
party  of  the  South,  except  the  simple  repeal  of 
that  compromise? — whether  they  have  not  made 
a  general  free-will  offering  and  sacrifice  to  our 
northern  friends? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
would  not  undertake  to  be  the  exponent  of  the 
State  Rights  party  from  the  South;  but  I  do  not 
know  any  constitutional  principle  that  we  have 
yielded. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  a  new  revelation.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  honorable  Senator  thinks  that 
the  Constitution  will  protect  slavery  in  these  Ter- 
ritories, pass  it  when  you  will. 

Mr.  BLTTLER.  I  understand,  if  you  takeaway 
all  restrictions,  and  give  us  a  fair  chance,  we  are 
as  good  as  anybody  else.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BELL.  That  brings  me  to  another  ques- 
tion. I  thank  the  honorable  Senator,  because  it 
enables  me  to  introduce  a  little  more  gracefully 
the  idea  I  wanted  to  bring  in,  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  taken  some  circumlocution  to  get 
at.  Why  the  necessity  with  those  honorable 
Senators,  who  rely  on  the  integrity  and  inviola- 
bility of  the  Constitution,  of  repealing  the  Mis- 
souri compromise? 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
answer  him  ? 

Mr.  BELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  The  principle  which  I  under- 
stood I  was  supporting,  was  the  amendment  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  for  which  you 
voted,  and  for  which  J  voted;  for  this  repeal  you 
and  I  both  voted. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  repeal  of  the  principle  of  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  For  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois introduced,  you  and  I  voted,  and  agreed  to 
in  the  caucus  of  its  friends. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  not  a  fair  answer  to  the 
question  which  I  put;  and  1  would  not  have  given 


such  an  answer  to  a  question  of  the  honorable 
Senator,  though  I  will  not  complain  of  it.  I  shall 
have  occasion,  perhaps,  to  explain  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
upon  constitutional  grounds,  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor says  I  voted  for  it  when  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment. That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question,  I 
respectfully  submit.  He  says  his  ^reat  object  is 
to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
because  it  was  an  unconstitutional  act,  and  that 
is  the  great  principle  which  he  will  not  hazard  by 
voting  for  the  Clayton  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  honorable  Senator  voted  for 
that. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.     I  was  not  here  when  it  was 
voted  upon.     I  shall  vote  against  it  now. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  honorable  Senator  says  he 
will  vote  against  it  now,  which  implies  very 
strongly,  I  think,  that  he  would  have  voted  for  it 
then.  That  brings  up  what  I  want  to  state  to  the 
honorable  Senators  from  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. Suppose  they  are  violating  no  principle, 
that  they  are  making  no  sacrifice  to  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  to  the  northern  gentle- 
men who  have  gone  for  this  bill,  because  they 
consider  they  are  shielded  still  by  that  segis  of 
the  Constitution  which  protects  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholder  in  all  the  Territories — what  I  wanted 
to  know  was,  why  the  necessity  of  this  bill  if  the 
Missouri  compromise  act  was  unconstitutional  ? 
As  I  have  already  said,  (not  in  this  debate,) 
I  thought  there  was  no  warrant  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  authorize  its  passage.  I  have  said,  out  of 
Congress,  that  if  the  South  saw  proper  to  make 
an  issue  upon  this  question,  it  should  have  been 
done  when  the  question  came  up  in  1820.  That 
was  the  time  when  the  South  should  have  stood 
by  what  they  considered  their  rights,  and  should 
not  have  yielded  if  they  were  not  disposed  to 
acquiesce.  They  v/ere  then  strong.  The  North 
was  not  feeble,  to  be  sure,  but  the  South  might 
expect  to  have  stood  successfully  on  that  occasion. 
It  would  have  been  at  some  hazard,  it  is  true,  but 
then  was  the  time  to  have  made  resistance  to  this 
measure. 

Now,  in  regard  to  those  gentlemen  who  contend 
that  that  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  repealed,  when  it  was  proclaimed  that 
this  principle  of  non-intervention  was  an  im- 
portant one  to  be  established,  I  put  the  question 
whether  this  bill  is  not  one  of  intervention  ?  Why 
did  not  they  rely  upon  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution? We  know  that  the  compromise  acts 
of  1850  left  New  Mexico  and  Utah  free  territory. 
Well,  what  did  the  honorable  Senators  who  hold 
these  extreme  opinions  in  the  South  then  rely 
upon  ?  What  did  those  who  agreed  to  that  com- 
promise rely  upon  ?  What  did  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  rely  upon  on  that  occasion  when 
he  supported  those  bills  ?  It  was,  as  I  understand, 
on  the  Constitution.  The  Territories  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  when  they  came  into  the  Union, 
were  free  Territories  by  the  law  of  Spain  and  Mex- 
ico. The  question  was  raised,  whether  that  really 
was  prohibitory;  whether  that  was  the  condition  of 
the  country;  and  whether  slaves  could  go  there 
with  safety.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  com- 
promise bills  said,  whether  they  can  or  not  we 
will  risk  the  judicial  tribunals  in  the  decision  of 
the  question.  Then  why,  if  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention was  incorporated  in  this  bill,  as  I 
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thought  it  was  at  first,  interfere  or  insist  on  now 
what  seems  to  be  a  mere  abstraction,  the  repealing 
of  the  Missouri  compromise?  It  was  supposed, 
as  the  bill  stood  before  the  Badger  amendment, 
that  slavery  might  go  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
because  it  was  slave  territory  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  from  v/hich  we  acquired  it.  But  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  stop  with  the  removal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  but  they  further  went  on  to  interpose 
or  intervene  by  abrogating  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
of  1803. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  an  argument 
on  this  question.  I  mean  to  say  now,  that  with 
regard  to  this  proposition,  1  voted  for  it  before. 
It  was  near  the  close  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  the  bill;  and  at  that  time,  I  understood  that 
every  southern  Senator  was  in  favor  of  it,  and 
it  was  believed  that  no  bill  could  be  carried  through 
the  House  that  southern  members  would  not  vote 
for  unless  that  amendment  was  incorporated. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time,  as  now,  1  did  not 
see  that  there  was  that  interest  or  importance  in- 
volved in  the  question  which  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Badger,]  or  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Pearce] 
now  attach  to  it.  1  remember  very  well  that  I  was 
struck  by  an  argument  used  by  an  honorable  Sen- 
ator, either  from  Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  which  was 
presented  very  briefly.  It  was  asked,  when  the 
amendment  was  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, "why  will  you  make  this  invidious  and  odious 
discrimination  between  the  privileges  of  foreigners 
going  into  Minnesota  and  those  going  into  Ne- 
braska, which  is  just  adjoining  ?  It  looks  a  little 
unreasonable,  and  it  is  what  these  people  can 
never  understand  or  comprehend.  It  will  create 
ill-feeling." 

But  with  the  principles  of  this  bill  as  they  now 
stand  incorporated  in  it,  coming  from  the  House 
without  the  Clayton  amendment,  it  can  be  of  no 
great  importance  whether  aliens  be  admitted  to 
vote  in  that  Territory  or  not.  If  I  considered  that 
there  was  any  such  important  principle  in  this  bill 
as  the  honorable  Senators  from  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  other  Senators,  have  contended  for, 
I  would  vote  against  this  amendment.  If  I  could 
be  convinced  thatthe  condition  of  things  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  arise  at  an- 
other session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  common 
eense  or  patriotism  of  the  country,  including  the 
South  as  well  as  any  portion  of  the  North,  would 
not  forbear  to  press  a  measure  so  well  calculated 
to  produce  an  effect  so  appalling,  I  would  not  vote 
for  it. 

Again,  if  Senators  from  the  South  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  there  is  a  principle  of  such 
high  importance  involved  in  this  bill,  a  principle 
connected  with  the  stability  of  our  institutions, 
the  integrity  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  preser- 
.vation  of  the  Union,  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  it. 
They  are  right,  according  to  their  own  judgment; 
and  if  I  believed  that  there  was  the  high  principle 
alhided  to  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  do  not  think  I  would  risk  sending  the 
bill  back  to  the  House.  But  what  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  if  honorable  Senators  from  the  South  hold 
the  opinion,  that  there  is  great  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  so  great 
and  fundamental  a  principle  is  to  be  established 
by  it,  then  I  think  they  ought  not  to  vote  for  this 
amendment;  and,  if  I  understood  that  was  the 


sense  of  a  clear  majority  of  southern  gentlemen 
on  the  subject,  I  would  not  vote  for  it  myself; 
but,  sir,  I  know  of  no  means  of  drawing  such  a 
conclusion,  that  I  can  rest  upon  satisfactorily.  If 
honorable  Senators  from  the  South  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  vote  for  this  bill,  whether  the 
amendment  carries  or  not,  I  think  there  is  a  very 
decisive  reason,  which  has  not  been  stated  yet  by 
any  gentleman,  why  they  should  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

If  the  South  shows  a  disposition  to  exclude  these 
aliens  until  they  become  naturalized  citizens,  when 
we  know  that  some  half  a  million  are  flowing  in 
upon  us  every  year,  and  that  these  newTerritories, 
and  not  only  these,  but  every  other  Territory  in 
the  northwest,  is  soon  to  be  filled  up  with  this  class 
of  population,  why  should  the  South  implant  a 
hostile  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  whole  districts  and 
counties  of  these  German  emigrants,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Irish  who  are  likely  to  go  into  these  Terri- 
tories ? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  my  sentiments  in- 
coherently, because  they  have  all  occurred  to  me 
in  the  progress  of  this  debate.  I  mean  to  say  that 
if  honorable  Senators,  and  those  from  the  South 
particularly,  have  made  up  their  minds  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  whether  the  Clayton  amendment  is  at- 
tached to  it  or  not,  I  consider  it  impolitic  to  attach 
this  amendment. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hunter]  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  South.  He 
is  disposed  to  give  up  certain  notions  of  policy 
which  he  had,  on  account  of  the  risk  which  north- 
ern gentlemen  have  incurred  in  supporting  this 
measure.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  generous  principle  and 
policy,  and  the  avowal  of  it  is  frank  and  manly. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  northern  friends  of  the 
South,  who  have  risked  whatever  was  to  be  risked 
at  the  North  by  going  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  that  several  Senators  from  the 
South  have  declared  t'leir  determination  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  opinions  upon  such  questions  as 
these  of  mere  expediency.  I  repeat,  1  think  it 
manly  and  generous,  at  all  events. 

Sir,  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  although  I 
do  it  with  some  hesitation,  because  I  feel  the 
weight  of  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  do  not  know  what  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  will  be;  yet,  sir,  if  there  be  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  who  will  adhere  to  it,  I  believe 
the  bill  never  can  become  a  law. 


Mr.  TOOMBS  here  addressed  the  Senate  at 
length.     Having  concluded, 

Mr,  BELL  said:  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  provoke  a  personal  assault  on  my  course 
jn  relation  to  the  measure  before  the  Senate  by 
anything  which  I  said  this  morning.  I  trust  that 
I  did  not  touch  the  honorable  gentleman's  [Mr. 
Toombs]  sensibilities  when  I  stated  that  I  sup- 
posed his  only  object  was  to  remove  what  he 
considered  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  from  thestatute-book;  and  that  that 
seemed  to  be  the  great  principle  which  he  had  in 
view  in  giving  his  support  to  this  bill.  I  leave 
it  to  the  Senate  to  say  whether  I  did  not  state  with 
sufficient  distinctness  that  I  wanted  to  know  from 
those  gentlemen  who  had  expressed  themselves 
so  vehemently,  so  loudly ,  and  so  eloquently,  if  you 
please,  in  favor  of  some  great  fundamental  princi- 
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pie  which  they  wished  to  establish  by  this  bill,  what 
that  great  principle  really  was?  Each  one  said 
that  there  was  a  great  principle  in  it,  which  they 
did  not  wish  to  risk  even  by  voting  for  a  proposi- 
tion which  their  judgments  approved.  I  turned 
to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  trust  in 
no  offensive  manner,  and  asked  what  principle  he 
wanted  to  establisli  by  the  bill.  He  said  he  wished 
to  repeal  that  odious  or  infamous  restriction  called 
the  Missouri  compromise. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  I  did  not  use  the  term.  I  said 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  ATCHISON.     I  said  infamous. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  know  some  Senators  spoke  of 
it  as  infamous;  but  it  does  not  matter  in  what 
terms  that  compromise  is  denounced.  My  object 
was  to  know  what  was  the  great  principle  to  be 
established  by  this  bill,  which  was  so  important 
that  honorable  Senators  would  sacrifice  their  own 
opinions  and  principles  upon  other  'questions,  in 
order  to  effect  that  object.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Atchison]  said  that  if  the  bill 
contained  a  thousand  objectionable  features,  they 
would  not  prevent  him  from  voting  to  get  rid  of 
that  infamous  Missouri  compromise.  If  such 
views — if  that  was  the  only  object — had  been 
avowed  at  the  outset  of  this  proceeding,  how  many 
supporters  do  you  think  the  bill  would  have  had 
even  from  the  South?  I  believe,  though  I  am  not 
certain,  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [  VIr.  Butler]  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ments in  his  remarks  upon  the  Nebraska  bill,  be- 
fore it  passed  the  Senate.  That  honorable  Senator 
said,  that  to  repeal  the  Missouri  compromise 
would  be  plucking  a  thorn  from  his  side  which 
had  been  a  long  time  rankling  there, and  that  that 
consideration  recommended  the  bill  to  his  favor. 

I  had  no  idea  of  provoking  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  with  whom  I  have  been  on 
terms  of  friendship,  to  an  attack  upon  me  when 
I  called  upon  him  to  know  what  was  the  great 
principle  which  he  saw  in  the  bill.  I  believe  he 
IS  the  only  Senator  from  the  South  with  whom  I 
ever  conversed,  who  thought  that  this  was  a  good 
thing  in  itself.  Of  all  other  southern  Senators 
with  whom  I  have  ever  conversed  on  the  subject, 
I  do  not  remember  a  single  one  besides  who  did 
not  deprecate  the  introduction  of  this  measure  of 
repeal.  But  they  thought  that  they  could  not 
go  against  it,  presented,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  from 
the  North;  though  they  believed  no  practical  good 
would  come  to  the  South  from  it. 

Now,  it  seems  that  the  great  object  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Georgia  in  supporting  the  bill 
as  sent  from- the  House  of  Representatives,  is  to 
get  clear  of  the  restriction  of  1820 — which,  by-the- 
by,  I  will  say,  gave  the  highest  I'enown  to  the 
authors  of  it  which  a  public  man  in  this  country 
can  attain — which  gave  repose  to  the  country  and 
preserved  the  harmony  of  the  sections  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years;  and  which  has  been  acquiesced  in 
by  both  sections  of  the  Union  from  1820  up  to  a 
very  recent  period.  Now  it  is  said  to  be  infa- 
mous, and  ge.,llemen  say  they  are  quite  willing  to 
risk  the  boiling  cauldron  at  the  North  alluded  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Pettit,]  in 
order  to  get  released  from  that  odious  restriction. 
Sir,  did  the  honorable  Senator,  when  he  first  gave 
his  adhesion  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, anticipate  such  a  state  of  things  as  now 
exists  at  the  North  ?     I  did  not  believe  myself, 


during  the  period  of  the  initiation  of  this  measure, 
that  the  excitement  would  be  so  great  at  the 
North.  I  spoke  with  northern  gentlemen  about 
it.  They  thought  there  would  be  a  deep  feeling 
implanted  at  the  North  against  the  measure,  but 
no  great  excitement  would  be  created, except,  per- 
haps, at  the  meetings  which  might  be  got  up  in 
the  populous  cities.  Did  any  gentleman  of"  the 
South,  however,  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things 
as  now  appears  to  exist  at  the  North  would  arise? 
It  may  be  that  excitement  and  agitation  at  the 
North  may  subside.  The  present  bubbling  of  the 
cauldron  may  soon  evaporate  after  the  passage  of 
the  bill;  but  the  cauldron  certainly  exhibits  a  very 
high  degree  of  fermentation  and  excitement  just 
now. 

Now,  does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that,  merely 
to  get  rid  of  that  statute — the  restriction  of  1820—  • 
as  a  lover  of  the  Union ,  he  would  risk  all  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  which  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  held  up  to  our  view  as 
likely  to  arise  in  the  North?  Is  there  no  locus 
pcenitentia  ? 

Mr,  TOOMBS.     You  have  a  right  to  change. 

Mr.  BELL.  But  thfi  honorable  Senator  will 
not.  I  suppose  that  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Pettit]  would  be  prepared  to  change 
his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing what  he  regards  as  a  great  principle  of  this 
bill,  if  he  were  to  find  that  all  the  consequences, 
which  he  described  to-day  as  likely  to  arise  before 
another  session  of  Congress,  would  certainly  follow 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  be  so  stubborn  and  obstinate  as 
to  insist,  at  all  hazards,  upon  getting  his  great 
principle  established — upon  furnishing  that  white 
sheet  of  paper,  the  tabula  rasa,  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  might  write  what  they  pleased, 
and  thus  inaugurate  the  doctrine  of  "  squatter 
sovereignty,"  as  promulgated  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  amended  and  improved  by  the 
admission  to  the  right  of  suffrage  foreigners  not 
naturalized  as  well  as  natives.  Would  he  con- 
vulse the  country  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
such  a  principle,  in  violation  of  all  our  territorial 
legislation  for  sixty  years  ?  I  think  he  would 
not  be  as  obstinate  as  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Georgia;  nor  do  I  think  he  would  have  the  same 
vindictive  feeling  against  others  for  any  change  of 
their  views  on  this  subject.  However  I  might 
have  thought  at  first  that  I  should  be  forced,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  support  this  measure,  how- 
ever much  I  disapproved  it,  yet  I  thought  better 
afterwards,  when. I  became  satisfied  that  the  mis- 
chiefs were  likely  to  be  far  greater  than  I  at  first 
supposed  they  would  be. 

Nov/,  sir,  with  regard  to  the'constitution  or  any- 
thing else,  which  is  to  be  vindicated  or  established 
by  this  bill  as  it  now  stands,  what  is  the  great 
principle  involved  in  it?  Why,  sir,  if  you  should 
acquire  Cuba,  what  is  the  first  thing  you  have  to 
do  to  conform  to  the  doctrine  proclaimed  in  this 
bill?  The  first  step  to  be  taken  will  be  to  abolish 
slavery  as  a  legally-established  institution.  How 
else  can  the  great  principle  contended  for  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  be  inaugurated  or  established? 
Freedom  in  the  operation  of  squatter  sovereignty 
would  require  that  Cuba  should  first  be  made  free 
territory,  as  you  have  provided  in  this  bill  that 
Nebraska  shall  be.  I  voted  for  the  amendment  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred.     I  had  no  idea 
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that  such  a  principle  was  intended  to  be  established, 
but  still  1  do  not  say  that  that  consideration  regula- 
ted my  vote.  The  principle  contended  for,  when 
carried  out,  requires  that  you  shall  take  the  stylus 
and  rub  out  or  eradicate  everything  that  is  written 
on  the  tablet,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  free  to  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  written  upon  it,  untrammeled 
by  any  existing  institution.  That  is  the  great 
principle,  in  addition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  which  the  South  are  now  so  much 
determined  upon;  so  zealous  and  united  in  sup- 
porting, that  they  will  sacrifice  any  other  principle, 
however  substantial  and  important,  to  that  grand 
object.  The  "  squatter  sovereignty  "clause  is  the 
grand  feature  in  the  bill.  What  has  the  South  to 
gain  by  all  this  ?  But  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Georgia  says  that  he  is  not  merely  legislating  for 
the  South  m  the  advocacy  of  this  bill.  I  know 
he  is  not.  But  this  broad  principle  of  '*  squatter 
sovereignty"  was  not  the  idea  on  which  the  repeal 
•clause  of  this  bill  was  inserted.  I  was  assured 
then  that  the  South  had  some  interest  in  it;  that 
it  would  secure,  practically,  a  slave  territory  west 
of  Missouri;  that  skvery  would  go  into  Kansas 
when  the  restriction  of  1820  was  removed.  It 
was  not  dwelt  on  in  argument;  but  my  honorable 
friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Atchison]  knows 
that  that  view  was  taken  by  him,  and  I  differed 
from  him  in  regard  to  it.  I  thought  slavery  could 
not  go  there;  the  honorable  Senator  thought  it 
could. 

Mr.  ATCHISON.    And  I  still  think  so. 

Mr.  BELL.  Ay,  more;  the  idea  was  diffused 
gradually  throughout  the  South  that  another  slave 
State  might  be  secured  west  of  Missouri.  I  said 
in  my  speech  there  would  scarcely  be  a  chance 
for  it,  as  the  bill  then  stood,  or  in  any  shape. 

It  is  very  well  for  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  proclaim  now  that  he  is  not  legisla- 
ting for  any  section;  he  certainly  is  not  going  for 
the  South!  I  think  no  southern  man  can  show 
that  the  South  has  any  particular  interest  in  this 
bill,  because  it  is  not  like  the  compromise  of  1850; 
for  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah  you  let  the  territory 
stand  legally  restricted  or  barred  against  slavery, 
as  it  was  by  public  law.  When  that  Territory  was 
brought  into  the  Union,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some 
other  honorable  Senators  contended  that  the  Con- 
stitution would  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  Mexican 
law,  abolishing  slavery,  and  give  protection  to  the 
slaveholder.  Some  other  Senators  doubted  on  that 
point.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Brown]  can,  perhaps,  explain  the  different 
doctrines  which  then  were  held  in  the  South  on  this 
subject.  At  all  events,  the  compromise  acts  of  1850 
left  the  Territory  as  it  was  when  annexed,  and 
allowed  the  people  to  interdict  or  establish  slavery, 
as  they  pleased,  when  they  should  form  their 
State  constitution.  That  was  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention then.  What  is  it  in  this  bill?  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  Such 
non-intervention  as  would  have  given  to  the  South 
Cuba  as  a  slave  State,  should  it  ever  be  annexed 
to  the  United  States;  such  non-intervention  as 
that,  if  there  had  been  no  compact  with  regard  to 
t^e  admission  of  slave  States  to  be  carved  out  of 
1'exas,  would  have  secured  to  us  those  slave  States, 
independent  of  the  compact  by  which  the  United 
States  are  bound  to  admit  them.  But  under  the 
state  of  things  nov/  produced' — under  the  feel- 
ing of  distrust  and  resentment  getting  up  at  the 


North  against  the  South — I  predict — no,  I  will  not 
predict,  because  it  is  too  serious  a  subject — I  will 
state  that,  if  this  state  of  things  shall  not  change 
essentially,  the  time  will  never  come  when  a  slave 
State  can  be  admitted  out  of  Texas.  The  non- 
intervention of  1850  was  to  let  the  Territories 
which  come  into  the  Union  as  slave  territory  be 
considered  slave  territory  until  the  inhabitants 
determine,  when  they  form  a  State  constitution, 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished;  and  if  it  came 
in  as  free  territory,  then  the  inhabitants  to  restrict 
or  adopt  slavery,  at  their  discretion,  when  they 
form  a  State  constitution.  But  by  this  bill  you 
interpose  to  repeal  the  Missouri  compromise, 
which  would  restore  the  territory  to  the  condition 
of  slave  territory,  as  it  was  when  annexed;  but 
not  content  with  that,  you  further  interfere  to 
make  it  free  territory.  You  then  provide,  with- 
out limitation  of  time  or  numbers,  that  the  in- 
habitants shall  decide  in  their  Territorial  Legis- 
lature to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery.  Well, 
suppose  the  first  Legislature  shall  admit  slavery, 
may  not  the  next  abolish  it,  and  thus  keep  up  a 
perpetual  struggle;  while  Congress,  at  the  same 
time,  may  be  agitated  again  by  questions  of  fur- 
ther intervention?  Yet  this  is  a  measure  of  peace 
to  the  country!  It  is  to  give  quiet;  all  agitation 
is  to  cease  under  it! 

I  have  further  answer  to  make  to  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Georgia,  though  I  find  myself  much 
exhausted.  It  was  not  my  intention,  when  I  rose 
to-day  to  explain  the  vote  I  should  give  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  [Mr. 
Pearce,]  to  provoke  a  debate  upon  the  general 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill,  and  still  less  had  I 
any  design  to  say  any  thing  offensive  to  any  Senator; 
but  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  thought  proper 
to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to  review  my 
course  in  relation  to  this  measure  in  a  manner 
which  calls  for  a  more  special  notice. 

Several  Senators,     Let  us  adjourn. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  will  not  give  way  for  an  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  give 
way. 

Mr.  BELL,  I  cannot  give  way  for  an  adjourn- 
ment now.  I  must  answer  the  honorable  Senator. 
I  was  inquiring  of  honorable  Senators  what  the 
great  principle  of  this  bill  really  was,  which  they 
had  stated  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
country,  but  which  noneof  them  stated  distinctly. 
I  wished  to  see  how  far  they  agreed,  or  whether 
they  could  be  reconciled,  one  with  the  other.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  said  I  ought  to 
know  what  the  principles  of  the  bill  were;  that  I 
had  consultations  with  the  friends  of  the  measure 
at  divers  times;  that  I  met  with  them,  heard  every- 
thing discussed,  and  concurred  with  them.  I  do 
not  know  what  meeting  it  was  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred,  and  at  which  he  supposes  that  I  con- 
curred in,  authorizing  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  I  said  that  the  southern  Sen- 
ators who  were  present  authorized  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  make  the  statement  which 
he  did.  I  did  not  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee expressed  any  opinion;  but  he  was  present 
at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  was  invited  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  friends  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  I  went  with 
pleasure  to  hear  their  discussions,  because  I  had 
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not  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  course  I  should 
take  upon  the  subject;  but  all  the  discussion  which 
I  heard  at  the  two  meetings  which  I  attended  was 
as  to  the  phraseology  or  form  in  which  the  Missouri 
compromise  should  be  repealed  or  made  inopera- 
tive, and  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  rec- 
ognized, or  how  far  it  should  be  recognized,  or 
whether  it  should  be  recognized  at  all.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,] 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,]  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Pettit,]  were  the 
principal  speakers,  and  spoke  of  what  they  would 
or  would  not  accept.  I  do  not  like  to  tell  tales 
out  of  school;  but  as  1  have  been  arraigned,  1 
think  I  may  speak  of  such  facts  as  may  be  perti- 
nent to  my  case.  Those  points,  as  1  remember, 
were  not  settled  at  the  first  meeting.  1  attended  a 
second  meeting,  at  which  the  differences  appeared 
to  be  settled.  The  discussions  at  the  two  meet- 
ings which  1  attended  did  not  enlighten  me  in  the 
least.  My  mind  was  on  the  question  whether 
there  was  anything  in  those  features  of  the  bill 
which  I  ought  to  support,  or  which  ought  to  be 
supported.  I  took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  time  I  thought  I  might  be  forced 
to  go  for  the  measure;  but  the  mere  phraseology 
o£  the  bill  was  then  indifferent  to  me.  Those 
meetings  were  held,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  within 
a  few  days  after  the  discussion  opened  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  when  the  debate  between  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Chase]  were  having  their  full 
effect.  In  commencing  the  discussion,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  displayed  admirable  tact  in  pour- 
ing such  a  fire  as  he  did  upon  the  Senators  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Chase]  and  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sum- 
KER,]  and,  as  a  consequence,  extorting  from  them 
a  response  in  sentiment  so  repugnant  and  offensive 
to  southern  Senators  as  was  well  calculated  to  stir 
the  blood  of  every  southern  man,  and  to  diffuse 
the  impression  through  the  country  that  the  issue 
presented  by  the  bill  was  between  the  advocates  of 
southern  rights  andtheultra  Free-Soilers  and  Ab- 
olitionists of  the  North.  I  repeat,  that  I  never 
8aw  a  higher  degree  of  parliamentary  tact  dis- 
played than  by  the  Senator  from  Illinios  upon 
that  occasion.  The  honorable  Senator  knows  that 
J  happened  to  see  the  inflammatory  publication, 
on  which  he  commented  with  such  severity  in  his 
opening  speech,  before  he  did,  and  called  his  at- 
tention to  It.  It  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  strongly 
incline  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  southern 
Senators  to  the  support  of  the  bill,  whatever  they 
might  think  of  its  wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  honorable  Senators  will  perceive 
that  this  obtrusion  of  any  matter  personal  to  my- 
self is  not  volunteered  by  me  on  this  occasion. 
I  have  generally,  heretofore,  rested  on  my  char- 
acter, humble  as  it  may  be,  to  shield  me  from  all 
imputations  ofgrossimpropriety,  or  inconsistency, 
without  troubling  myself  with  attacks  aliunde,  or 
not  arising  directly  out  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
body  to  which  I  belong.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  done  me  the  honor,  however,  to 
notice  me  personally  on  this  floor,  and  to  arraign 
my  conduct,  as  did  a  colleague  of  mine,  [Mr. 
Chuchwell,]  in  the  other  House,  a  few  days  ago. 
1  have  not  the  printed  speech  of  that  member.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  been  printed.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  attack  was  so  forcible,  or 
eJoquent,_or  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  gen- 


tlemen who  would  like  to  see  me  writhing  under 
such  personal  charges,  as  the  attack  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Georgia;  but  I  understood  he 
was,  in  his  manner,  quite  as  offensive  as  in  the 
matter  of  his  attack.  He  produced  and  read  from 
a  paper,  as  I  learn,  which  purported  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  southern  Whig 
Senators,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a  resolution 
was  adopted  declaring  that  the  course  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  on  the  Nebraska  bill  was  in 
opposition  to  the  sentiment  and  interest  of  the 
South,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  southern 
Whig  Senators;  and  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  remonstrate  or  confer  with  the  editors 
upon  the  subject.  The  paper  also  contained  a 
statement  of  the  southern  Senators  present,  and 
that  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
three — all  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the  meeting. 
When  he  was  called  upon  for  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  certified  it,  he  said  it  would  appear  in 
print. 

1  will  state  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting,  so 
far  as  I  was  connected  with  it.  On  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  a  Senator 
took  me  by  the  arm,  and  asked  me  to  walk  into 
the  ante-room.  I  asked  him  the  object.  He  re- 
plied that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  southern 
Whig  Senators,  upon  some  notion  of  a  Senator, 
(naming  him.)  I  went  into  the  room  with  the 
gentleman,  and  while  standing  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand,  was  surprised  at  hearing  a  Senator  state 
that  he  thought  some  step  should  be  taken  in  re- 
lation to  the  course  of  the  Intelligencer,  on  the 
Nebraska  bill,  stating  his  reasons  briefly.  An- 
other Senator  made  a  few  remarks,  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  some  one  present,  a  resolution  was 
drawn  up,  read  and  adopted.  The  voices  of  two 
or  three,  perhaps,  were  heard  in  assenting  to  it, 
but  no  one  openly  objected.  Two  Senators  were 
named  to  be  of  the  committee,  one  of  whom  ob- 
jected, and  named  me  in  his  place.  On  the  ques- 
tion put  by  a  Senator,  '*  Should  the  gentlemen 
named  be  the  committee?"  the  proposition  was 
acquiesced  in.  When  the  question  was  put  on 
the  committee,  several  Senators  were  on  their  feet, 
and  I,  supposing  that  the  meeting  was  over,  left 
the  room.  I  had  not  taken  my  seat  during  the 
meeting. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Churchwell]  paraded,  as 
I  understand,  a  certified  transcript  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  meeting,  and  of  the  order  ap- 
pointing the  committee,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  all  the  proceedings  were  in  regular  form.  I 
was  made  prominent  on  the  committee  as  its 
chairman.  A  committee  of  three  was  certified.  I 
know  that  was  not  true.  Whoever  gave  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  proceedings,  or  drew  it  up,  must 
have  been  mistaken — I  will  use  no  harsher  term, 
I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  more  than  ten 
minutes,  or  fifteen  at  the  farthest.  I  regarded  the 
whole  proceeding,  at  the  time,  as  I  have  treatedit 
since,  without  feeling,  and  without  any  resentmen 
against  honorable  Senators,  as  having  been  gotten 
up  or  suggested  for  some  other  object  than  the  one 
I  heard  avowed.  I  believed  that  there  were  some 
present  who  thought  they  would  be  doins"  a  very 
great  service  if  they  could  get  me  committed  or. 
the  Nebraska  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  m- 
possible  for  me  to  retrace  my  steps;  and  some  of 
those  present  at  the  meeting  knew  that  I  did  not 
consider  myself  committed  to  the  support  of  the 
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bill.  I  suppose  there  were  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  Senators  present  when  1  went  into  the 
room.  I  heard  no  roll  called;  1  heard  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  no  secretary,  no  chairman.  I  was 
the  last  nominated  on  the  committee;  but  before 
that,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  probable  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  or,  at  least,  of  whoever  prompt- 
ed it.  I  knew  I  should  soon  ascertain  whether  I 
was  right  or  wrong  in  my  conjecture  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  that  meeting;  but  the  only  revenge  1  medi- 
tated was,  that  no  one  should  be  the  wiser  from 
what  they  might  hear  from  me  in  relation  to  it. 

I  have  to  state  further  on  this  point,  that  al- 
though I  have  been  almost  daily  associating  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  gentlemen  who  attended 
the  meeting  in  question,  yet  not  one  of  the  num- 
ber has  m»entioned  to  me  anything  about  the  meet- 
ing since  the  day  it  took  place.  Not  even  after 
my  colleague  in  the  House  arraigned  me  on  the 
subject,  has  any  honorable  Senator,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  referred  to,  lisped  to  me  any- 
thi»g  about  it.  Nor  was  any  resolution  ever  put 
into  my  hand  as  one  of  the  committee  by  a  sec- 
retary or  any  one  else.  No  Senator  ever  inquired 
of  me  if  I  had  executed  the  commission  to  which 
I  was  appointed  at  the  meeting.  No  one  ever 
asked  me  whether  there  was  any  change  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
upon  the  subject. 

But,  sir,  I  had  sufficient  confirmation,  a  short 
time  after  the  meeting,  of  the  correctness  of  my 
conclusion  as  to  the  object  of  it.  I  allude  to  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Badger.]  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  not 
now  in  his  seat;  but  I  will  proceed,  for  I  will  not 
say  anything  personally  offensive  to  him  in  his 
absence.  The  honorable  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, who  had  been  in  that  meeting  of  southern 
Whigs,  when  he  came  to  make  his  speech,  an- 
nounced, at  the  close  of  it,  that,  however  southern 
Whig  Senators  might  differ  as  to  the  reasoning 
oil  the  doctrines  which  were  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion, he  was  authorized  to  say  they  were  a 
unit  on  the  main  feature  of  the  bill.  Now,  sir, 
that  Senator  could,  by  asking  me,  at  any  stage 
of  the  discussion,  have  ascertained  my  position. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  discussion, 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  should  be  forced 
to  go  for  the  measure,  whether  I  approved  it  or  not, 
because  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  separate  from 
my  southern  Whig  friends  and  the  southern  dele- 
gation in  Congress.  If  the  Senator  had  asked  me 
then  what  my  course  would  be  on  the  bill,  I  would 
have  said  to  htm  frankly  what  I  said  to  others, 
when  they  made  the  inquiry,  that  though  1  disap- 
proved the  measure,  yet  I  did  not  see  how  I  could 
separate  from  the  southern  delegation.  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  discussion  I  would  have  replied,  that  I 
was  strongly  disposed  to  oppose  the  measure;  but, 
that  still  I  would  not  commit  myself  to  that  course. 
The  violation  of  Indian  treaties  proposed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  would ,  at  any  time,  have  made 
It  impossible  that  I  could  vote  for  it.  The  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Atchison] 
knows  better  than  any  other  Senator,  that  I  could 
not  vote  for  the  bill  with  its  present  provisions, 
with  any  consistency  of  character  or  principle; 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  I  sup- 
posed that  that  difficulty  could  be  removed  by 
postponing  the  operation  of  the  bill  until  the  Pres- 
ident could  have  time  to  make  new  treaties  with 


the  Indian  tribes  and,  at  least,  qualify  the  wrong 
which  was  proposed  to  be  done  them. 

Mr.  ATCHISON.  I  will  state  now,  that  I  un- 
derstood from  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, at  the  last  session,  when  this  question  was 
pending  before  the  Senate,  as  well  as  at  the  present 
session,  that  his  great  objections  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  territorial  governments  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, were,  first,  that  there  was  no  necessity, 
there  being  no  v/hite  population  there;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  it  could  not  be  done  without  greatly 
disturbing  our  Indian  relations. 

Mr.  BELL.  And  then  will  not  the  honorabbe 
Senator  say  that  I  thought  that  the  territory  west 
of  Missouri  was  obliged  to  become  a  free  State? 

Mr.  ATCHISON.  Most  assuredly;  but  I  told 
the  honorable  Senator  that  my  opinion  as  to  Kan- 
sas was  different. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  repeat,  that  I  supposed,  at  on« 
time,  that  the  difficulty  on  the  score  of  Indian 
compacts  could  be  obviated  by  an  amendment 
postponing  the  operation  of  the  bill  until  new 
treaties  could  be  formed.  I  consulted  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  on  the  subject;  but  he  said  that  no 
such  amendment  could  be  carried;  that  the  people 
could  not  be  restrained  from  entering  the  Indian 
country.  That  was  when  I  supposed  I  should 
have  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  storm  of  feeling 
which  was  excited  on  the  question  in  the  Senate; 
and  it  required  all  the  nerve  I  had  afterwards  to 
resist  its  force. 

But,  sir,  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  North  Carolina,  standing  in  the 
relation  of  a  personal  friend  to  me,  should  hav-e 
ascertained  from  my  own  lips  what  course  I  pro- 
posed to  adopt  in  relation  to  the  bill,  before  h« 
made  the  declaration  he  did  at  the  close  of  his 
speech.  He  could  scarcely  have  supposed  that  I 
was  so  dull  and  stupid  as  not  to  comprehend  the 
true  purpose  of  the  meeting  of  southern  Whigs 
which  I  attended,  or  that  I  would  consider  myself 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  bill  by  anything 
which  took  place  there.  I  have  said  before,  that 
I  had  no  unkind  feeling  against  the  members  of 
that  meeting,  for  some  of  them  told  me  over  and 
over  again,  that  I  would  be  dead  politically,  that 
my  standing  as  a  public  man  would  be  utterly 
destroyed,  if  I  should  vote  against  the  bill.  I  was 
told  again  and  again,  that  no  southern  man  could 
vote  with  the  northern  Abolitionists  upon  this  bill 
without  losing  the  confidence  of  the  South,  as  it 
was  all-important  that  the  South  should  present 
an  unbroken  front  on  such  a  question.  That  was 
one  reason  why  I  pressed  so  strongly  to-day  to 
know  what  was  the  great  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  the  bill,  so  much  affecting  southern  inter- 
ests; what  was  the  greater  and  larger  principle 
which  had  loomed  up  so  imposingly  before  the 
visions  of  southern  gentlemen,  that  every  other 
principle  or  consideration  of  policy  should  yield 
to  it. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
now  present,  and  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 
relation  to  his  statement,  at  the  close  of  his  speech. 
I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  complain  of  him,  as  a 
friend,  that  he  did  not  inquire  of  me  what  course 
I  had  determined  to  pursue,  when  he  could  havte 
done  it  so  conveniently,  before  making  the  an" 
nouncement  that  the  southern  Whigs  were  a  unit 
on  the  Nebraska  bill.  That  Senator  and  myself 
had  occupied  seats  very  near  each  other  during 
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the  whole  discussion.  Our  relations,  personally 
and  socially,  were  kind  and  friendly;  notwith- 
standing, he  did  not  think  proper  to  ask  my  opin- 
ion, but,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  said  he  was 
authorized  to  say  that  every  Whig  Senator  from 
the  South  concurred  in  the  conclusion  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BADGER.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
explain  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  willing  that  the  Senator  shall 
explain,  but  I  do  not  wish  any  material  interrup- 
tion, for  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say. 

Mr.  BADGER.  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  want  a 
statement  of  that  kind,  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  to  go 
out  without  having  an  opportunity  of  stating  what 
the  fact  is,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  (Mr.  Weller 
in  the  chair.)  Unless  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yields  the  floor,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  not  entitled  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BELL.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BADGER.  The  statement  which  I  made 
at  the  close  of  the  remarks  which  I  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  on  the  Nebraska  bill,  I  believe  was  to 
this  effect:  that,  although  I  did  not  hold  my 
southern  Whig  friends  responsible  for  the  course 
of  argument  which  I  had  adopted,  yet  I  thought 
I  was  authorized  to  say,  that  as  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  had  arrived,  we  all  stood  as  one  man; 
and  that  I  thought  I  had  their  authority  for  say- 
ing so.  That  was  the  statement  which  I  made. 
1  must  say,  sir,  without  going  into  particulars, 
that  I  thought,  at  that  time,  I  had  just  the  same 
reason  to  suppose  that  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
was  going  for  the  bill,  as  I  had  to  suppose  that  I 
was.  In  the  meeting  which  has  been  alluded  to 
by  my  friend  from  Georgia,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  southern  Whig  members  of  this  body  were 
liable  to  this  difficulty;  that  as  no  vote  was  being 
taken,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  country, 
what  course  they  would  pursue  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  and  that  inconvenient  consequences  were 
resulting  from  that  position.  It  was  understood 
that  I  had  the  floor,  to  speak  either  on  that  day, 
or  the  next,  I  forget  which,  and  I  said  :  *'  Well, 
then,  gentlemen,  1  had  better  take  the  occasion  to 
say,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  that  we  are  all 
agreed  in  support  of  this  bill."  I  heard  a  general 
response:  *'  Yes,  do  so  by  all  means."  Whether 
my  friend  from  Tennessee  joined  in  this  response 
or  not,  I  do  not  know;  because,  as  witnesses 
very  fre:[aently  say,  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  state  particulars,  in  courts  of  justice,  aa  all  of 
us  know,  "1  cannot  answer  thai  precisely,  as  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon."  I  certainly 
thought  I  was  requested  by  the  meeting  of  Whig 
Senators,  then  and  there  present,  of  whom  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  was  one — not  only  author- 
ized, but  requested — in  order  to  anticipate  the 
delay  which  must  take  place  before  they  could 
either  vote  or  speak  on  the  subject,  that  whatever 
course  of  reasoning  we  might  adopt  in  bringing 
us  to  the  conclusion,  in  support  of  the  bill,  we 
were  all  united. 

Mr.  BELL.     In  consequence  of  that  meeting. > 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  made  that  remark  in  the 
conclusion  of  my  speech.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Tennessee  sat  immediately  before  me.  He 
said  nothing  by  way  of  dissent;  but,  after  I  had 
concluded  my  speech,  and  passed  out 

Mr.  BELL.    Passed  out  where  ? 


Mr.  BADGER.  Right  there,  just  out  of  my 
seat.  The  Senator  came  to  me  and  said:  "  Why 
you  have  committed  me  to  support  this  bill." 

Mr.  BELL.     I  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  BADGER.     Something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  BELL.  What  I  said  was:  «'  Mr.  Bad- 
ger, you  had  no  right  to  commit  me  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  bill." 

Mr.  BADGER.     Probably  that  was  it. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Let  me  interfere  between 
my  friends  ? 

Mr.  BADGER.  Not  yet.  I  am  willing  to 
make  any  statement  about  the  language,.because', 
as  I  said,  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon;  but 
I  only  say,  a  remark  of  that  kind  was  made  by 
my  friend,  which  attracted  my  attention,  because 
I  had  supposed  I  was  speaking,  not  only  by  hiiS 
authority,  but  at  his  instance,  in  making  that  re- 
mark. 

Mr.  BELL.     On  what  occasion  ^ 

Mr.  BADGER.  This  very  occasion  how  re- 
ferred to.^ 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  what  I  supposed,  and  I 
consider  it  full  confirmation  of  my  conjectures  in 
regard  to  that  transaction. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Will  my  friend  now  giye 
me  the  floor  for  a  moment.? 

Mr.  BELL.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  These  ar*  my  friends,  and 
I  think  I  understand  exactly  the  state  of  the  case. 
There  is  a  misapprehension  between  them,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  correct  it.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  any  feeling  between  them„and  when 
I  have  made  the  explanation  which  I  am  about  to 
make,  I  think  they  will  both  agree  that  neither  of 
them  has  any  occasion  whatever  to  complain  of 
the  other. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  have  no  feeling  whatever 
about  it. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  The  facts  were  these.  The 
southern  Whigs  in  this  body  were  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
They  had  consulted  with  each  other,  not  in  a  cau- 
cus, but  we  understood  from  private  conversations 
with  each  other,  that  we  all  thought  that  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  BADGER.  That  we  were  all  in  favor  of 
the  provision  as  it  stood  in  the  bill.  That  is  what 
I  understood. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Then  the  Intelligencer  paper 
took  ground  hostile  to  the  position 

Mr.  BELL.  I  must  stop  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  cannot  admit  his  statement.  We 
should  soon  get  into  a  quarrel. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  If  that  is  the  case  I  will 
give  up.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with 
my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  Senator  says  we  were  all 
agreed  that  the  Missouri  compromise  should  be 
repealed.  That  is  the  statement  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Did  not  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor himself  take  that  ground  in  his  speech? 

Mr.  BELL.     I  never  did. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Then  I  entirely  misunder- 
stood the  honorable  Senator,  and  beg  his  pardon. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  know  that  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  did  not  intend  to  misrepresent 
me. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  BELL.    But  the  honorable  Senator  from 
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North  Carolina,  though  it  was  so  easy  for  him 
to  have  ascertained  my  opinion,  spoke  of  the 
opinion  of  all  the  southern  Whigs.  He  did  not 
ask  me  about  it. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  thought  I  had  the  Senator's 
authority  already. 

Mr   BELL.     From  anything  I  ever  said? 

Mr.  BADGER.  1  have  already  said  we  had  a 
meeting,  at  which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  present;  and,  when  I  suggested  this,  there 
was  a  general  expression  of  approbation  that  I 
should 

Mr.  BELL.     Do  what? 

Mr.  BADGER.  That  I  should  state  we  were 
all  agreed  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  BELL.  That  all  the  southern  Whigs  were 
agreed  upon  it? 

Mr.  BADGER.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood.    It  was  a  meeting  of  southern  Whigs. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  not  make  such  a  declara- 
tion. Did  the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware 
hear  such  a  proposition  ? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I  was  proceeding  to  explain, 
but  the  Senator  would  not  permit  me. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  pronounce  that  there  was  no 
such  question  put.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  BADGER.  1  do  not  say  there  was  any 
question  put. 

Mr.  BELL.     Nor  was  it  asked  in  my  hearing. 

Mr.  BADGER.  As  we  were  breaking  up,  the 
suggestion  was  thrown  out  that  it  was  uncertain 
in  the  country,  how  southern  Whig  Senators 
stood  on  this  bill;  and  1  then  suggested  that,  as  I 
was  to  make  a  speech,  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
for  me  to  take  the  occasion  of  saying  we  were  all 
agreed.  I  think  my  friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Benjamin]  was  at  that  meeting,  and  he  can  say 
whether  I  am  right  or  not.  There  was  a  general 
declaration,  "  By  all  means  do  it!" 

Mr.  BELL.     Then  I  was  not  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  will  not  say  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  there;  but  I  thought  he  was. 

Mr,  BELL.  Now,  sir,  the  honorable  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  could  easily  have  ascertained 
my  sentiments  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  BADGER.  I  thought  I  knew  them  already. 

Mr.  BELL.  1  say  that  no  such  question  as 
that  stated  by  the  honorable  Senator  was  asked 
at  that  meeting  when  I  was  present.  If  it  were, 
it  was  out  of  my  hearing.  I  have  before  referred 
to  the  course  of  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
[Mr.  Churchwell]  on  this  subject.  My  col- 
league stated  that  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  meeting  of  southern  Whig 
Senators,  and,  as  1  was  present  and  did  not  ob- 
ject, he  very  naturally  and  rationally  inferred 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  at  that  time,  as  upon  no  other  sup- 
position would  1  have  undertaken  such  a  com- 
mission— to  remonstrate  with  the  editors  of  an 
independent  journal  against  their  course  on  the 
Nebraska  bill.  I  therefore  have  no  feeling  against 
him  on  that  ground;  but  I  have  some  fault  to  find 
with  him  on  the  same  ground  that  I  found  fault 
with  the  honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  honorable  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude 
had  my  confidence,  and  was  well  informed  as  to 
my  views  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  in  the 
Senate.    He  professed  to  be  my  personal  friend 


during  the  whole  period  of  the  pendency  of  the  bill 
in  the  Senate;  and  conferred  with  me  frequently 
on  the  subject  before  the  meeting  of  the  southern 
Whig  Senators,  and  afterwards.  In  one  of  those 
conferences  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  had 
more  confidence  in  my  judgment,  on  questions  of 
this  discription,  than  in  that  of  any  other  public 
man  he  knew;  and  that  he  should  defer  very  much 
to  my  views,  though  he  did  not  say  he  would  be 
guided  by  them.  Some  fewdays,or  a  week,  after 
the  discussion  on  the  bill  commenced,  he  came  to 
my  seat,  while  the  debate  was  going  on,  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  made  up  my  mind  on  the  question.  I 
replied  that  1  had  not.  He  said  that  he  was  going 
home  for  his  family,  and,  as  the  people  would  be 
making  inquiries  of  him  as  to  my  course  on  the 
subject,  he  wished  to  know  what  to  say  to  them, 
and  he  wished  to  know  on  his  own  account.  I  then 
told  him  that  I  would  not  decide  on  my  course 
until  he  returned,  unless  the  bill  should  be  brought 
to  a  vote  before  he  got  back.  During  his  absence, 
in  my  conversations  with  other  colleagues  of  mine 
in  the  House,  I  told  them  repeatedly  that  if  I  took 
ground  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  I  thought  I 
might  rely  on  having  our  colleague  [Mr.  Church- 
well]  with  me;  and  I  told  them,  confidentially, 
thegrounds  upon  which  my  confidence  was  based. 
After  he  returned  1  met  him,  and  told  him  that  I 
had  determined  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  I  then 
asked  him  what  he  thought  he  should  do.  He 
said  he  would  reserve  his  decision  as  long  as  he 
could;  perhaps  until  the  close  of  the  debate  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  that  1  would  be  mistaken 
in  staling  that  not  more  than  threeor  four  days  or 
a  week  elapsed,  from  that  time  until  he  made  his 
speech  in  the  House,  without  my  having  some 
conversation  with  him,  as  to  the  course  he  pro- 
posed to  take  on  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  I  was  left 
in  doubt  as  to  what  it  would  be  until  the  evening 
before  he  made  his  speech,  when  he  informed  me 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  bill.  I  said  to  him: 
"You  are  surely  not  sincere?"  He  replied  *'  that 
he  was." 

At  this  point  the  honorable  Senator  yielded,  at 
the  solicitation  of  several  Senators,  and  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned. 

Thursday,  May  25,  1854. 

Mr.  BELL  continued:  When  I  first  addressed 
the  Senate  on  yesterday,  sir,  I  had  no  idea  of  pro- 
voking a  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  this  bill. 
My  simple  purpose  was  to  state  my  reasons  for  the 
vote  which  I  proposed  to  give  upon  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  pro- 
posing to  restore  what  is  better  known  as  the 
Clayton  amendment;  but  the  preceding  debate 
struck  me  as  being  so  significant  and  rich  in  sug- 
gestions, that  though  it  was  too  late  to  indulge 
in  any  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
bill;  and  though  my  own  feelings  and  policy 
led  me  to  desire  that,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  that 
it  should  pass  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
allay  instead  of  increasing  any  excitement  which 
its  extraordinary  character  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce; yet,  when  once  on  my  feet,  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  extend  my  remarks  much 
further  than  I  had  designed.  I  had  heard  differ- 
ent Senators  expressing  very  different  sentiments, 
and  assigning  different  reasons  for  the  vote  which 
they  proposed  to  give  on  the  amendment  of  the 
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Senator  from  Maryland,  and  yet  all  concurring 
in  the  determination  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  wished 
to  eviscerate,  if  I  could,  what  that  great  funda- 
mental principle  was  which  made  it  so  important 
that  the  bill  should  be  passed  by  the  Senate, 
whether  the  Clayton  amendment  was  inserted  or 
not.  I  understand  that  this  course  on  my  part 
created  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  several  gentle- 
men, and  that  it  was  supposed  that  my  object  was 
to  provoke  excitement.  I  had  no  such  views  at 
all,  sir.  I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  if 
the  southern  gentlemen  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  pass  the  bill  without  the  Clayton  proviso,  I 
thought  it  impolitic  to  vote  for  the  insertion  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land; that,  when  it  was  voted  in  by  the  Senate 
originally,  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  believed  the  bill  never  could  become 
a  law  as  long  as  the  Senate  adhered  to  that  pro- 
viso; and  as  I  could  not  know  what  the  course  of 
a  majority  of  honorable  Senators  now  would  be 
on  that  subject,  I  should  feel  constrained  to  vote 
as  I  did  before. 

But,  sir,  it  seems  that  the  effect  of  my  remarks 
on  the  subject  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was  to 
furnish  an  occasion  for  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Toombs,]  to  make  a  harsh,  offensive, 
personal  reply,  (whether  he  meant  it  so  or  not); 
and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  go  into  a  revela- 
tion of  a  private  caucus  meeting  which,  I  think, " 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion here  or  elsewhere.  He  thought  proper 
to  step  forward  and  indorse  and  confirm  what  one 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  had  stated,  in  a 
speech  in  that  body,  in  relation  to  my  connection 
with  that  meeting,  and  the  inference  drawn  from 
it. 

When  the  Senate  adjourned  on  yesterday,  Mr. 
President,  I  was  giving  a  narrative  of  the  conduct 
of  the  honorable  member  [Mr.  Churckwell] 
who  had  been  selected  as  the  instrument  of  the 
assault  upon  me  in  that  body;  and  I  stated  that  I 
was  the  more  surprised  at  his  course  because  of 
his  warm  professionsof  personal  friendship  and 
confidence  in  me.  Of  all  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Democratic  or  Whig, 
he  had,  for  a  year  or  two,  if  not  longer,  made 
more  professions  of  personal  respect  and  friend- 
ship to  me  than  any  other  member,  [  may  say,  of 
either  House  of  Congress.  As  I  stated  yester- 
day, no  man  knew  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  better  than  himself;  and  when  I  was 
arraigned  by  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  subject  of  the  meeting  of  the  southern 
Whig  Senators,  without  asking  any  explanation 
of  that  meeting  from  me,  he  knew  that  I  was  un- 
der a  pledge  to  him  that  I  would  not  commit  my- 
self on  the  question,  at  the  very  time  when  that 
meeting  must  have  taken  place.  At  an  early  stage 
of  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  Senate  that 
gentleman  came  to  my  seat  and  inquired  of  me 
whether  I  had  decided  on  my  course  in  relation  to 
it.  He  was  about  to  leave  for  his  residence  in 
Tennessee,  and  he  wished  to  know  what  to  say  to 
his  constituents  He  complimented  me  eitherthen, 
or  at  some  other  time,  by  an  expression  of  his 
confidence  in  me,  saying  that  this  was  a  great 
public  question,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  public 
»r.an  in  whose  advice  or  course  he  would  have 
more  confidence,  or  so  much,  as  in  mine,  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  had  not  decided  upon  my  course 


in  relation  to  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  promised  him 
that  I  would  reserve  my  final  decision  until  his 
return,  unless  the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a 
close  in  his  absence.  In  the  mean  time,  and  while 
he  was  absent,  I  told  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  I  thought  that  he  (Church  well,) 
would  not  go  for  the  bill  if  1  should  determine  on 
that  course.  •  Well,  sir,  the  first  time  I  met  him 
after  his  return,  I  informed  himthatl  had  determ- 
ined to  oppose  the  bill,  and  asked  him  what  course 
he  proposed  to  take.  He  said  that  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind,  and  that  he  would  reserve  his 
decision  to  the  longest  time  allowed  him ,  before  the 
debate  on  the  bill  should  be  closed  in  the  House. 
I  often  met  him  afterwards,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  the  subject.  Within  a  week  or  two  before 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  he  informed  me  that 
no  man  knew  how  he  would  vote.  Until  the 
evening  before  that  gentleman  made  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  was  not  in- 
formed that  he  had  come  to  any  decision  on  the 
subject.  I  had  a  right  to  infer,  from  what  passed 
before  between  us,  that  it  was  just  as  likely  as 
not,  and  a  little  more  likely,  that  he  would  go 
against  the  bill  than  in  favor  of  it.  But  the  evening 
before  he  made  his  speech,  he  spoke  to  me  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  in  the  lobby  of  the  House, 
where  I  had  gone  to  hear  the  speech  of  another 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I  then  learned 
from  himself  that  he  had  concluded  to  support  the 
bill.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  agent  selected 
to  make  this  onslaught  on  me  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  think  I  may  well  have  some 
feeling  on  that  score. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  must  sup- 
pose that  I  would  have  some  feeling  on  the  subject 
when  I  found  him  volunteering  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Senate  the  proceedings  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  southern  Whig  Senators,  and  seeking 
to  establish  such  a  version  of  them  as  to  sustain 
my  colleague  in  the  House  in  the  inference  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise at  that  time.  Some  of  my  friends  came 
around  me  this  morning  and  suggested  that  I  had 
too  much  feeling  on  this  subject;  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  feeling  I  manifested  on  yes- 
terday; that  there  was  no  unkind  feeling  on  the 
part  of  Senators  towards  me,  and  that  the  whole 
difficulty  was  founded  in  a  mistake. 

I  protest,  and  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  confirm 
me  in  the  statement,  that  neither  by  word  nor  look 
hasany  feeling  or  sentiment  been  expressed  by  me 
that  could  be  construed  into  a  personal  reflection 
on  any  Senator,  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  from  beginning  to  end;  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  I  have  met  with  no  manifesta- 
tion of  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  any  Senator  to- 
wards me,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  of 
yesterday.  I  confess  that  I  did  feel  indignant  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Badger,] 
professing  to  be  my  friend,  and  sitting  by  me  all 
the  session,  should  take  the  liberty,  without  say- 
ing one  word  to  me  on  the  subject,  to  announce 
to  the  public,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  that  I  was 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  Nebraska  bill. 
But  as  I  regarded  this  declaration  of  that  Senator 
as  a  confirmation  of  my  conjecture  as  to  the  true 
object  of  the  southern  Whig  meeting  in  relation 
to  the  course  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  I  con- 
tented myself  by  saying  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
concluded  his  speech,  that  he  had  no  authority 
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to  commit  me  to  the  support  of  the  bill.  I  stated 
in  my  remarks,  on  yesterday,  that  I  regarded  the 
meeting  of  southern  Whig  Senators,  in  relation  to 
the  course  of  the  National'  Intelligencer  on  the 
Nebraska  bill,  as  having  been  planned  with  no 
other  object  than  to  draw  me  into  a  committal  in 
favor  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  that  I  treated  it 
accordingly;  but  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  I 
heard  it  stated  that  the  original  and  well-under- 
stood purpose  of  that  meeting  was  to  authorize  a 
public  announcement  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
united  in  the  support  of  the  bill;  and  it  is  charged 
against  me  that  I  was  present  when  that  purpose 
was  stated  in  the  meeting,  and  that  1  did  not  dis- 
sent when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Badger]  should  make  the 
announcement  in  his  speech.  This  is  now  the 
accusation  against  me. 

I  have  thus  recapitulated  the  principal  circum- 
stances and  points  of  the  debate  on  yesterday,  for 
the  better  understanding  of  what  I  propose  to  say 
further  on  this  subject.  As  regards  the  inference 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  anything  that  took 
place  at  that  meeting  while  I  was  present,  or  from 
any  act  or  expression  of  mine  at  any  time  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  I  approved  the  proposition  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  compromise,  in  any  shape  or  form,  or 
that  I  ever  expressed  any  sentiment  or  opinion  in 
favor  of  its  repeal,  I  want  to  state  now,  that  no 
man  ever  heard  me  express  such  a  sentiment.  The 
man  does  not  live,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  can  say,  with  truth,  that  I  ever  expressed 
such  a  sentiment.  I  defy  any  one  to  say  that  I 
ever  did.  I  have  conversed  freely  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  many  honorable  Senators  of  both  politi- 
cal parties — with  the  opponents,  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  the  measure.  I  never  concealed  my 
sentiments  or  opinions  on  the  question,  of  the  pro- 
posed repeal,  but  expressed  them  strongly  to  every 
gentleman  who  approached  me  on  the  subject.  I 
sought  conversations  with  other  Senators  with 
whom  I  am  on  terms  allowing  such  a  liberty;  and 
I  am  sure  that  no  one  of  them  will  say  that  I,  at 
any  time,  held  or  expressed  any  sentiment  or 
opinion  approving  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  Upon  that  point  I  never  hesitated. 
During  the  first  days  of  the  discussion,  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  debate,  at  the  time  when  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  so  skillfully  managed 
as  to  cause  the  whole  question  to  wear  the  aspect 
of  a  contest  between  the  friends  of  the  South  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Abolitionists  and  the  Free- 
Soilers  on  the  other;  when  slavery  and  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South  were  assailed  in  such  lan- 
guage as  could  not  but  excite  the  feelings  of  every 
southern  man,  I  remember  being  asked  by  the 
Senatorfrom  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Everett,]  who 
sat  near  me,  who  knew  how  strongly  I  disapproved 
the  whole  movement,  what  course  1  thought  1 
would  pursue  in  relation  to  it,  and  I  promptly  said 
to  him,  that  however  repugnant  to  my  judgment, 
1  thought  I  would  be  forced,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  go  for  the  bill,  but  that  I  would  not 
commit  myself  to  its  support  absolutely.  To 
other  Senators,  about  the  same  time,  I  held  the 
same  language. 

After  the  debate  assumed  a  more  temperate  tone, 
I  could  nami  several  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chamber,  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  between 
whom  and   myself  there  existed  such    relations 


as  to  require  that  I  should  not  be  misunderstood 
by  them,  to  whom  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  say,  that 
they  must  not  conclude,  from  anything  which  they 
had  observed  in  my  course,  that  I  would  go  with 
them  in  voting  for  the  bill,  I  was  an  attentive 
listener  lo  every  speech  which  was  delivered 
throughout  the  discussion,  and  I  remember  to  have 
felt  specially  called  upon  to  say  to  an  honorable 
Senator  from  the  North — a  personal  friend  of 
mine — who  had  just  made  so  manly  and  eloquent 
a  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill,  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear complimenting  him  upon  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  felt  bound  to  inform  him  that  he  must  not 
infer,  from  the  interest  1  look  in  his  speech,  that  I 
would  support  the  bill. 

But,  sir,  at  every  stage  of  the  debate  the  ground 
of  my  hesitation  as  to  the  course  which  I  ought  to 
pursue  was  not  the  question  whether  I  thought 
it  was  wise  or  proper  to  repeal  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, but  whether  1  ought  to  act  upon  my  own 
judgment,  and  separate  myself  from  the  whole 
southern  representation  in  Congress,  or  nearly 
the  whole.  The  argument  was  strongly  put  by 
southern  gentlemen.  At  first  they  urged  that  this 
proposition  to  repeal  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  tendered  to  the  South  by  the  North;  that  a 
great  national  party,  largely  in  the  ascendency  in 
the  North,  would  unite  in  its  support;  that  the 
Softs  as  well  as  the  Hards  would  be  in  favor  of  it; 
that  nearly  every  Whig  Senator,  and  all  the 
southern  Democratic  Senators,  had  resolved  to 
support  the  measure;  and  the  question  was  pre- 
sented to  me, — how  could  I  refuse  to  unite  with 
them,  and  array  myself  in  opposition  to  their 
views  and  wishes?  It  was  a  hard  question  to  solve 
at  once,  even  after  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  from  the  North 
were  not  united  upon  the  question;  after  it  be- 
came known  that  the  Softs  and  the  Hards  did  not 
occupy  common  ground  on  the  subject,  and  it 
became  very  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  North  would  vote  far 
the  bill,  I  felt  great  reluctance  and  embarrassment 
in  coming  to  a  determination  to  take  ground  in 
opposition  to  the  course  of  so  many  of  my  southern 
Whig  friends. 

Soon  after  this  bill  went  to  the  House,  Mr. 
President,  I  was  warned  by  a  Democratic  Senator, 
now  in  the  Senate,  a  friend  of  the  Nebraska  bill, 
but  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  that  I  would  be 
assailed  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  with 
the  most  unsparing  fierceness;  as  my  friend,  he 
regretted  exceedingly  that  I  had  separated  myself 
from  the  southern  members  of  Congress.  He 
did  not  inform  me  from  whom  I  might  expect  the 
assault  would  come,  nor  could  I  ask  him  to  inform 
me.  He  advised  me  that  I  would  be  held  respon- 
sible by  the  friends  of  the  bill  for  the  course  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  took  ground  against 
the  bill,  and  that  I  would  be  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  my  course  had  been  dictated  by  a  sel- 
fish ambition.  He  furthermore  inquired  of  me  if 
I  had  not  attended  some  of  the  caucus  meetings 
of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  and  he  admonished  me 
that  if  I  had ,  that  I  would  have  to  meet  the  charges 
which  would  be  made  against  me  on  that  ground. 
Believing  that  that  Senator  was  my  personal  friend , 
I  took  some  pains  to  satisfy  him  of  the  correctness 
of  my  course,  and  the  honesty  of  my  motives.  I 
remember  to  have  told  him  that  I  did  not  regard 
myself  as  occupying  a  position  that  ought  to  pro- 
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voke  any  assaults  on  me  for  my  course  upon  such 
a  question.  I  explained  to  him  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  embarrassments  which  I  had  to  overcome 
from  the  first,  in  deciding  to  oppose  the  measure, 
arose  from  the  reflection  that  if  I  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  a  very  few  southern  members  of  Con- 
gress, should  oppose  the  bill,  my  course  might  fail 
to  have  any  conservative  and  salutary  influence 
in  the  South,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  probably 
subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  a  selfish  and  un- 
patriotic motive  by  my  enemies  and  the  southern 
friends  of  the  bill.  I  now  propose  to  narrate  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  subject,  not  so 
important  to  the  vindication  of  my  own  course 
upon  this  question,  as  to  do  justice  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  furnish  me  with  the 
day  on  which  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and  when  it  was  called  up  for  discussion  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  was  reported  on 
the  23d  of  January,  and  my  speech  was  made  on 
the  30th. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  sir,  before  the  bill  was 
taken  up  for  discussion,  I  fell  in  with  one  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  [Mr.  Cullom,]  in  pass- 
ing from  the  Capitol  to  our  lodgings,  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  two  Houses,  and  said  to  him 
that  1  thought  the  Whig  delegation  from  Ten- 
nessee ought  to  have  a  meeting  to  confer  on  the 
course  which  they  ought  to  take  upon  the  bill  re- 
cently reported  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
expressed  myself  strongly  against  the  policy  of 
disturbing  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  thought 
it  important  that  the  Whigs  of  Tennessee  should 
act  together  on  the  question.  My  colleague  con- 
curred with  me  fully  in  the  view  1  expressed  in 
relation  to  the  Missouri  compromise;  that  he  had 
been  battling  with  some  of  our  colleagues  upon 
that  subject  from  the  first,  but  that  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  in  favor  of  the  repeal,  and  that  he 
was  satisfied  it  wouJd  be  useless  to  have  any 
meeting  with  them  on  the  subject.  We  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  under  such  a  state  of  things 
it  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  us  to  separate 
from  our  Whig  colleagues,  however  strong  our 
objections  might  be  to  the  measure  in  question. 
I  remember  that  I  stated  to  my  colleague  that  I, 
particularly,  should  feel  great  embarrassment  in 
taking  a  course  adverse  to  our  colleagues.  Every 
Senator  will  see  at  once  the  embarrassment  to 
which  I  was  subjected. 

My  colleague  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  of  the  bad  consequences  which  would 
result  from  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
that  he  begged  me  to  hold  myself  uncommitted 
until  we  could  consultother  Whig  colleagues,  who, 
he  informed  me,  agreed  with  him  in  his  views  of 
the  subject,  and  have  time  to  consider  the  whole 
question  fully.  I  at  once  replied,  that  we  would 
probably  have  ample  time  to  examine  the  subject 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  for  consultation  with  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  were  uncommitted.  I  said 
to  my  colleague,  at  the  same  time,  that,  although 
I  thought  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
would  be  unfortunate  for  the  country,  and  mis- 
chievous in  its  tendencies,  yet  I  did  not  see  how 
we  could  safely  separate  from  our  Whig  col- 
leagues, if  they  persisted  in  their  support  of  the 
measure;  and  especially  as  it  was  understood  that 
the  southern  delegation  in  Congress  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  its  favor;  but  I  promised  my  col- 


league that  I  would  not  commit  myself  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  bill  without  consulting  freely  with  him 
and  our  other  colleagues  who  were  opposed  to  it. 

After  this  interview  with  my  colleague  of  the 
House,  [Mr.  Cullom,]  the  next  occurrence  in 
the  progress  of  the  bill  which  I  have  to  notice,  is 
the  statement  which  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  has  made  in  relation  to 
my  attendance  at  the  caucus  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  and  the  votes  which  I  gave  upon  the 
amendments  to  the  bill.  He  says  that  I  not  only 
attended  those  meetings,  but  that  I  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  You  voted  for  the  amendment 
embodying  the  principle. 

Mr.  BELL.  How  did  I  vote  for  the  principle 
of  the  bill?  I  attended  the  two  first  caucus  meet- 
ings of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  and,  being  invited,  I 
felt  perfectly  free  to  do  so,  as  I  had  not  then  de- 
cided upon  my  course.  Those  two  meetings  took 
place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  must  have  occurred  between  the  30th 
of  January  and  the  8th  of  February.  In  the  first 
of  those  meetings,  the  subject  of  discussion  waa 
in  relation  to  the  form  of  that  clause  of  the  bill,  as 
reported  from  the  committee,  which  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise; 
some  contending  for  the  distinct  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  insisting 
upon  a  phraseology  which  would  secure  that  ob- 
ject, and  some  one  or  more,  who  were  opposed 
to  that  principle,  protesting  against  any  chang* 
which  would  sanction  it.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,]  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Pettit,]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,]  were,  I  believe,  the 
principal  speakers. 

I  know  it  is  not  proper  to  disclose  what  takes 
place  at  such  meetings,  but  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  not  object  to  my  stating  that 
he  declared  that  he  could  not  sustain  any  proposition 
which  looked  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
of"  squatter  sovereignty,  "as  proposed  by  others; 
while  those  who  favored  the  principle  declared 
that  they  would  not  concur  in  anyphraseology 
which  repudiated  that  principle.  The  question 
was  not  decided  at  that  meeting;  but  at  another 
meeting, a  day  or  a  fewdays  afterwards,  opinions 
on  that  point  appeared  to  be  harmonized.  A  new 
phraseology  of  the  repealing  clause  of  the  bill  was 
agreed  upon ,  and  on  an  early  day  afterwards  I  voted 
with  the  southern  Senators  for  the  amendment 
which  embodied  the  new  phraseology  of  the  re- 
pealing clause  of  the  bill,  which  its  friends  ap- 
proved. That  is  all.  I  took  no  part  in  those 
meetings,  and  attended  no  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  kind. 

But,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  I  had  determined 
not,  by  any  vote  of  mine,  to  thwart  the  views  of 
the  southern  friends  of  the  bill,  on  any  amendment 
which  they  might  desire  to  make  to  this  bill  at  any 
time,  though  I  should  conclude  to  oppose  its  pas- 
sage. This  course  I  adopted  as  a  southern  man, 
and  may  appear  sectional;  but  he  that  supposes 
that  I  have  no  sectional  feelings  or  sympathies 
is  mistaken.  I  gave  two  other  votes,  after  I  had 
resolved  to  oppose  the  bill,  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  southern  Senators — one  in  favor  of  the 
Clayton  amendment,  and  the  other  on  the  Badger 
proviso;  but  I  must  say  that  in  those  votes  I  be- 
lieved that  if  the  South  adhered  to  the  amendments 
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then  made  to  the  bill,  it  could  never  become  a 
law. 

After  the  two  general  caucus  meetings,  which  I 
attended  in  the  first  stage  of  the  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, besides  listening  with  attention  to  every  speech 
made  upon  the  subject,  I  availed  myself  of  every 
source  and  channel  of  information  accessible  to  me, 
to  ascertain  the  probable  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  upon  the  northern  mind.  I 
conferred  freely  with  northern  Senators  of  both 
parties,  with  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.  I  sought  information  from  northern  gentle- 
men of  intelligence,  not  members  of  Congress, 
who  visited  Washington  during  the  progress  of  the 
bill  through  the  Senate — Whigs  and  Democrats. 
I  watched  the  progress  of  excitement  and  agitation 
at  the  North,  and  at  first  I  was  led  to  conclude  that 
there  would  probably  be  no  great  excitement,  ex- 
cept in  the  large  cities  of  the  North,  where  it  was  to 
be  expected  that,  under  the  promptings  of  the  lead- 
ers of  Abolition ,  there  would  be  strong  demonstra- 
tions of  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure;  but 
still  there  was  danger,  not  only  that  the  organized 
Abolition  party  at  the  North  would  be  greatly 
strengthened,  but  that  a  distrust  of  southern  design 
in  supporting  this  measure,  whether  it  should  lead 
to  the  exclusion  of  slave  territory  or  not,  would 
gradually  pervadethe  conservative  class  of  citizens 
throughout  the  whole  North,  and  that  a  feeling, 
silent,  though  deep  and  abiding,  might  be  aroused, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  future  harmony  of  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Union — the  North  and 
the  South.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  manifest 
that  a  deep  feeling  of  opposition  and  resentment 
of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
with  whatever  provisions  to  make  it  acceptable  it 
might  be  enacted,  was  extending  rapidly  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  free  States;  and  that  a  respect- 
able portion  of  the  most  conservative  class  of  north- 
ern citizens  were  imbibing  sentiments  of  hostility 
to  the  South,  which  they  had  always  heretofore 
given  their  whole  influence  to  repress  and  restrain. 
The  sound  national  Whigs,  as  well  as  Democrats, 
were  becoming  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which 
threatened  to  follow  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
They  were  in  danger  of  being  so  reduced  in  num- 
ber and  influences  as  to  become  powerless  in  main- 
taining any  of  the  compromises — the  fugitive  slave 
law  included.  That  such  fears  and  apprehensions 
began  to  prevail  at  the  North,  did  not  depend  for 
confirmation  upon  what  we  saw  of  public  meetings 
in  the  large  cities,  or  upon  the  public  press,  or 
upon  the  strong  representations  and  remonstrances 
of  northern  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  in 
Washington.  The  evidence  was  strong  and  con- 
clusive from  what  I  saw  and  heard  from  northern 
Senators — from  Democratic  Senators  as  well  as 
Whig.  I  conversed  freely  with  several  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  who  could  have  no  political  interest 
in  misrepresenting  northern  sentiment,  including 
in  the  number,  supporters  of  this  bill. 

I  dislike  to  say  anything  that  would  be  otfen- 
sive  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,] 
for  he  hag  treated  me  v/ith  uniform  courtesy  in 
the  progress  of  this  measure  in  the  Senate;  but  he 
will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  know  of  but  few  north- 
ern Senators  who<shave  not  trod  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  in  his  footsteps  in  giving  their  support  to 
this  bill;  but  few  who  have  not  apprehended  danger 
to  their  position  at  home  in  consequence  of  their 
course.     As  a  southern  man,  and  wishing  to  see 


every  conservative  and  national  man  at  the  North 
sustained,  I  sympathize  with  them.  I  think  this 
cross  should  not  have  been  laid  upon  them. 

Well,  sir,  under  these  circumstances,  and  with 
these  impressions,  I  met  my  colleagues  of  the 
House,  as  had  been  arranged,  to  consider  the 
course  I  had  understood  from  the  first  they  were 
disposed  to  pursue,  to  consider  and  weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  separating  from  the  course  of  our 
other  colleagues,  and  from  the  southern  members 
generally,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  our  duty  to 
the  country,  in  view  of  the  mischiefs  which 
threatened  to  ensue  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  required  of  us  on  the  other. 

It  is  due  to  my  colleagues  that  I  should  state,  in 
reference  to  anf  impression  which  has  prevailed 
that  my  lead  on  the  questien  in  the  Senate  had 
controlled  their  course,  that  I  found  them  more 
decided  in  their  views  and  opinions  than  I  was 
myself.  One  of  them  declared  that  he  v/ould  re- 
gard the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  as  a 
violation  of  his  honor  as  a  southern  man,  and  that 
he  would  lose  his  right  arm  before  he  would  sus- 
tain it  by  his  vote.  He  did  not  consider  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  slave  State  west  of  Missouri  as  a 
sufficient  indemnity  to  the  South  for  the  sacrifice 
of  its  character  for  good  faith  and  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  fraternal  feeling  which  would  take  hold 
on  the  public  mind  at  the  North. 

Another  of  my  colleagues  was  equally  strong 
in  his  convictions  of  the  dangerous  and  unhappy 
results  of  the  measure,  and  in  his  disposition  to 
oppose  it,  but  did  not  express  them  in  the  same 
forcible  language.  Still  another  of  my  colleagues, 
though  not  so  determined  in  his  opinions,  yet  at 
the  same  time  believed  that  opposition  to  the 
measure,  at  whatever  hazard  to  himself,  was  what 
patriotism  demanded  of  him.  Thus,  sir,  my  col- 
leagues, instead  of  being  prompted  to  the  "course 
which  they  afterwards  pursued  in  relation  to  this 
bill,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  given  me  increased 
confidence  in  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  evils  likely 
to  flow  from  its  passage,  and  to  have  inspired 
me  with  a  stronger  sense  of  what  public  duty  and 
obligation  demanded  at  my  hands  on  such  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  now  revert  to  the  grounds  of  the  attack  which 
has  been  made  upon  my  course,  in  connection 
with  this  measure,  in  the  Senate.  My  colleague 
in  the  House,  [Mr.  Churchwell,]  in  order  to 
establish  the  charge  that  I  had  at  one  time  ap- 
proved the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
produced  what  purported  to  be  a  certified  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  southern 
Whig  Senators  in  relation  to  the  course  of  the  In- 
telligencer, at  which  1  was  present,  and  was,  as 
he  stated,  appointed  chairman  of  a  com.Tiittee  to 
wait  upon  the  editors  of  the  Intelligercer,  and 
remonstrate  against  their  course,  as  being  in 
opposition  to  southern  interest  on  the  Nebraska 
bill.  He,  at  the  same  time,  in  confirmation  of  the 
inference  that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, pointed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Badgrr,]  soon 
after  that  meeting,  had  declared  in  his  speech  on 
the  Nebraska  bill  that  he  was  authorized  to  say 
that  the  southern  Whig  Senators  were  united  in 
support  of  the  measure,  and  that  I  was  sitting 
near  him  at  the  time,  and  did  not  dissent  from  his 
statement. 

I  have  already  stated,  specifically  and  truly, 
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what  connection  I  had  with  that  meeting,  what  I 
regarded  as  the  true  object  of  the  movers  in  it, 
and  how  I  treated  it.  I  believed  that  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  never  intended  to  be 
carried  any  further,  as  the  event  showed.  No 
step  was  taken  by  the  committee  after  the  meet- 
ing adjourned;  no  inquiry,  no  mention  even, 
was  ever  afterwards  made  of  it;  no  reference  to 
it,  until  my  colleague  brought  it  to  public  notice 
in  the  House,  as  the  basis  of  an  attack  upon  me. 

But  when  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
some  days  after  the  meeting,  made  the  announce- 
ment stated  by  my  colleague  in  the  House,  my 
conjecture  as  to  the  object  of  that  meeting  was 
fully  confirmed.  1  did  not  rise  in  my  place  and 
contradict  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  for  I  was  disposed  to  wait  my  own  time 
in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the  question,  and  to 
declare  it  when  I  could  state  my  reason  for  it.  I 
took  care,  however,  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  immediately  after  he  had  con- 
cluded his  speech,  that  he  had  ho  authority  to 
commit  me  to  the  support  of  the  bill. 

But  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yesterday,  in  re- 
newing the  attack  made  upon  me  in  the  House, 
in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  of 
southern  Whig  Senators,  brought  forward  addi- 
tional matter  of  charge  against  me,  connected,  as 
he  asserted,  with  that  meeting.  That  Senator 
stated  that  the  proposition  to  authorize  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  the  southern  Whigs  were  a  unit  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  bill — that  it  was  the  main  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  so  understood,  to  authorize  such  a 
declaration,  that  the  public  might  know  how  the 
soutftern  Whig  Senators  regarded  the  measure 
before  the  Senate.  And  he  further  stated  that 
I  was  present  when  the  proposition  was  made, 
and  did  not  dissent  from  it;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  yesterday,  I  was  com- 
menting on  the  course  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  making  the  announcement  which  he 
did  at  the  close  of  his  speech — professing  to 
be  my  friend,  and  yet  assuming  to  speak  for 
me,  without  consulting  me,  though  sitting  by 
his  side,  or  near  him,  during  the  whole  discus- 
sion on  the  bill  in  question,  that  Senator  rose  to 
explain,  and  reaffirmed  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  but  in  more  detail; 
stating  that  I  was  present  when  he  was  author- 
ized to  make  the  announcement  of  which  I  com- 
plained; and  though  he  could  not  say  that  I 
expressly  asserted,  yet  he  felt  authorized  to  infer 
that  I  concurred,  as  he  heard  no  response  in  op- 
position to  it.  I  branded  this  new  charge  then,  as 
I  brand  it  now,  as  untrue — utterly  untrue — and  I 
now  pronounce  there  is  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion in  fact  for  this  statement.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  was  neither  present  when  any  such 
proposition  was  made,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that 
any  such  proceeding  had  taken  place,  until  it  was 
asserted  yesterday  by  the  Senators  from  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina. 

Sir,  when  this  new  version  of  the  object  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  referred  to,  were 
stated  on  yesterday,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  there  must  have  been  a  conspiracy,  in 
some  quarter  or  other,  to  bring  forward  these 
charges  against  me;  and  I  must  state  that  at  this 
moment  the  whole  proceeding  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  bears  upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  a 


regularly  concerted  conspiracy.  Whether  it  was 
so  or  not,  whether  there  was  any  premeditated 
and  arranged  plan  or  design  that  I  was  to  be  as- 
sailed by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  the  Senate 
or  anywhere  else,  I  will  not  affirm.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  the  Senators  present  at  the  southern 
Whig  meeting  could  have  been  privy  to  any  such 
scheme. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Clayton]  rose  yesterday,  with  a  view,  as  he  said, 
to  make  some  explanation,  which  he  thought 
would  reconcile  all  differences  between  me  and  the 
honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  and  he 
commenced  by  stating  that  all  the  Whig  Senators 
were  united  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  There  I  stopped  him.  That  was 
enough — when  he  was  undertaking  to  establish 
the  point  in  issue  against  me.  Now,  I  should  like 
to  hear  him  state,  whether  that  was  his  idea — 
whether  he  meant  to  say  that  he  understood  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise? 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  Such  was  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  pronounce  any  statement  that 
J  ever  was  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  utterly 
false.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  intimated  any  such  sen- 
timent. The  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr,  Toombs]  looks  at  me  sternly.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  means  by  that  look;  but  I  mean  to 
say,  whether  that  statement  is  implied  by  looks  or 
otherwise,  it  is  false.  There  is  no  human  being 
that  can  say  truly  that  I  ever  approved  the  meas- 
ure. All  that  1  have  ever  thought  or  said  upon 
that  subject,  I  have  substantially  repeated  here,  in 
the  Senate.  Honorable  Senators,  upon  all  sides 
of  the  Chamber,  who  ever  heard  me  express  an 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  even  when  they  may 
have  inferred  that  I  would  vote  for  the  bill,  never 
understood  me  as  approving  the  policy  or  wis- 
dom of  it;  and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  knew  but 
one  honorable  Senator,  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  thought  that  it  was  a  wise  measure.  That 
Senator  promised  me  that  he  would  prove  to  me 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  but  he  never  did.  I 
remember  one  other  Senator  who  thought  the 
measure  a  judicious  one  from  the  first.  I  do  not 
remember  any  others  who  held  that  opinion;  and 
yet  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  following  my  col- 
league in  the  other  House,  has  thought  proper  to 
enforce  the  charge  that  1  did,  at  one  time,  approve 
the  measure  of  repeal. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  this  meeting  of 
southern  Whig  Senators.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia,  in  answer  to  my  statement  that  I  did  not 
regard  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Intelli- 
gencer as  serious,  or  that  they  were  ever  intended 
to  be  carried  out,  insists  that  the  purpose  was  se- 
rious and  legitimate;  that  it  was  intended  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  public,  and  that  they 
should  understand  that  the  South  disapproved  the 
course  of  that  journal.  Now,  where  is  the  evi- 
dence that  the  intention  of  the  meeting  was  really 
to  do  what  the  honorable  Senator  states?  What 
further  step  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  meet- 
ing? Were  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  ever 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  editors  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer? Were  they  ever  made  public?  What 
was  accomplished  by  it?    Why  is  it  that  a  pur- 
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pose  said  to  be  serious  and  in  good  faith  was 
so  suddenly  dropped,  and  no  further  notice  taken 
of  it?  But  those  proceedings  were  not  lost  sight 
of.  They  were  carefully  treasured  up,  formed 
part  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  regularly  con- 
certed plan  of  attack  upon  me.  They  were  to 
be  filtered  through  an  appropriate  conduit  of  the 
House.  There  was  a  decided  fitness  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  channel  through  which  these  proceed- 
ings were  to  find  their  way  to  the  light.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made  him- 
self responsible  for  this  attack  upon  me,  by  array- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  meeting  as  a  matter 
of  charges  against  me  in  the  Senate,  My  col- 
league in  the  House,  knowing  my  sentiments  all 
the  time,  as  he  did 

Mr.  ADAMS.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  raise  the  question  of 
order,  whether  it  is  in  order  to  comment  upon 
remarks  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  certainly 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  decidedly  out  of  order,  but 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  rules  of  order 
*  every  day.  1  have  some  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  but  I  have  found  my  views  of  the 
rules  of  order  disregarded  every  day.  However, 
I  do  not  care  to  notice  my  colleague  any  further. 

But  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
thought  proper  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  in  relation  to  the  course 
of  the  Intelligencer,  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate; 
and  1  desire  to  makea  few  further  remarks  upon  it. 
The  idea  of  a  meeting  of  southern  Whig  Senators 
resolving  to  remonstrate  against  the  course  of  that 
journal  on  a  great  pulblic  question,  involving  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  whole  country;  the 
idea  that  it  was  proper  for  the  Whigs  of  the 
South  to  arraign  the  course  of  that  journal  upon 
Buch  a  question  I  thought  most  absurd  and  ridic- 
ulous. I  supposed  that  no  such  purpose  was 
really  meditated ,  and  I  acted  upon  that  conviction ; 
and  still  maintain  that  I  was  right.  I  could  not 
conceive  that  the  experienced  gentlemen  at  that 
meeting  could  have  any  intention  to  carry  such  a 
purpose  into  execution.  What  had  they  to  give 
to  the  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  by  way  of  in- 
ducement to  change  their  course?  What  patron- 
age could  they  oiFer  to  them?  What  to  withhold 
from  them  ?  What  indemnity  had  they  to  offer 
to  them  as  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  inde- 
pendence, their  honor,  and  the  loss  of  their  own 
self-respect?  If  that  paper  was  the  organ  of  the 
Whig  party,  it  was  the  organ  of  the  whole  Whig 
party  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  that  part  of 
it  which  is  in  the  South  only.  It  appeared  to  me 
utterly  incredible  that  such  a  purpose  could  be 
seriously  meditated. 

The  character  of  the  editors  of  that  journal  is 
well  established  throughout  the  country  as  inde- 
pendent, enlightened,  able,  and  patriotic  journal- 
ists. They  need  no  eulogy  from  me.  Mr.  Gales 
is  said  to  be  an  Englishman  by  birth;  and  he  may 
have  some  partiality  for  England  greater  than  I 
have  myself;  but  he  has  always  been  for  his  coun- 
try, in  every  great  crisis  in  its  affairs. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  yesterday,  thought  proper 
to  declare  that  I  had  become  the  ally  of  the  Abo- 
litionists of  the  North.  I  have  this  to  say  to  the 
Senator  in  reply:  If  the  honorable  Senator  means 


to  say  that  in  voting  against  the  Nebraska  bill,  in 
company  with  the  Abolitionists,  I  was  their  ally — 
and  to  that  extent  only  I  was  their  ally;  if  it  was 
his  object  in  making  that  statement  to  let  it  go 
forth  to  the  country  for  effect  among  the  people, 
that  he  had  boldly  said  to  my  face  in  the  Senate, 
that  I  had  become  the  ally  of  the  Abolitionists, 
then  I  have  to  say  to  him  that  it  was  an  ad  captan' 
dwn  argument,  as  unjust  to  himself  as  it  was  to 
me,  and  worthy  only  of  the  shallowest  and  lowest 
demagogue.  If  he  meant  to  say  that  I  had  become 
the  ally  of  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  in  sym- 
pathy, feeling,  or  by  any  concerted  arrangement, 
then  I  have  to  pronounce,  that  he  stated  what  he 
knew  to  be  false.  If  he  meant  only  to  say  that 
I  was  so  far  the  ally  of  the  Abolitionists  as  to  give 
to  them,  the  enemies  of  the  South,  aid  and  comfort 
and  the  means  of  increasing  their  pov/er  and  influ- 
ence, then  I  have  to  say  to  the  honorable  Senator 
that  he  is  tenfold  more  guilty  than  myself.  Where 
I  have  been  contributing  to  their  support  by  the 
single  ounce  or  ration,  he  has  been  furnishing  them 
with  whole  stores — with  magazines  of  supplies  of 
all  sort^;  with  the  most  inflammable  materials,  and 
with  new  and  effective  weapons  with  v/hich  to 
carry  on  their  war  upon  the  South. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia,  also — 
though  I  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  consume  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  notice  it — took  exception  to 
my  course  of  argument  on  the  ground  that  I  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  important,  when  a  proposition  is 
submitted  here,  to  inquire  whether  it  is  constitu- 
tional or  not,  but  that  I  was  ready  to  vote  for  it, 
and  refer  the  question  of  constitutional  power  to 
the  judiciary,  and  let  the  courts  decide  whether  it 
was  so  or  not,  whatever  I  might  think  of  it.  f  do 
not  think  the  que&.tion  of  constitutional  power  im- 
portant to  notice  in  reference  to  the  proposition 
to  repeal  the  Missouri  compromise,  because  that 
compromise,  everybody  knows,  was  a  compro- 
mise of  opinions  upon  the  constitutional  question. 
The  ground  I  assumed  in  the  speech  which  I  made 
on  this  subject  was,  that,  in  my  judgment,  there 
was  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  the  com- 
promise act.  But  I  might^have  proceeded  to  state, 
that  if  I  had  been  in  Congress  when  that  act  passed, 
I  might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  waived  my 
opinion,  and  followed  the  lead  of  the  eminent  gen- 
tlemen then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Mr.  Monroe  and 
his  Cabinet,  and  other  able  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  who  were  the  advocates  of  that  measure  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  But  I  repeat  that  I 
do  not  consider,  in  regard  to  the  proposition  foe 
the"  tepeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  that  the 
question  of  constitutional  power  at  all  important. 
The  question  is  now  one  of  expediency  and  sound 
policy.  The  question  is  whether,  after  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  has  received  the  sanction  of 
all  the  departments  of  the  Government,  and  been 
so  long  acquiesced  in,  is  it  wise  or  expedient  to 
disturb  it  ?  Does  it  follow  that  you  must  briMg- 
this  distraction  upon  the  country;  that  you  must 
rekindle  the  flame  of  slavery  agitation,  by  repeal- 
ing the  Missouri  compromise,  upon  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  in  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  present  Congress?  That  is  the 
ground  on  which  I  put  it.  Is  there  any  important 
bill,  involving  any  constitutional  question  or 
doubt,  that  has  passed  Congress,  which  was  not 
more  or  less  a  compromise  of  opinion  ?  What 
gentleman  here  ever,  on  any  great  and  important 
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question,  got  a  bill  just  in  conformity  with  his 
own  views  ? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  exhausted,  and  I 
have  exhausted,  no  doubt,  the  patience  of  the 
Senate;  but  I  desire  to  conclude  with  a  remark  or 
two  upon  another  point.  I  have  been  arraigned 
under  circumstances  the  most  extraordinary,  and 
in  a  manner  which  is,  I  think,  unprecedented,  if 
not  unparliamentary.  I  have  been  arraigned 
under  circumstances  which,  at  least,  have  pro- 
duced the  impression  on  my  mind  of  a  design — of 
a  concerted  plan,  against  which  I  have  felt  fully 
justified  in  defending  myself  before  the  Senate 
and  in  the  face  of  the  country  in  the  manner  I 
have  done. 

If  all  the  statements  made  in  relation  to  my  votes 
and  my  attendance  at  private  conferences,  arid 
the  inferences  drawn  from  them  had  been  literally 
correct  and  true;  if  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of 
repealing  the  Missouri  compromise  had  been 
favorable,  and  so  expressed,  without  condition  or 
qualification;  if  my  opinion  in  the  origin  of  this 
movement  had  been  made  up  decidedly  in  favor  of 
repealing  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  that  it  was 
expedient  and  just  to  the  South,  and  not  unjust  to 
any  section  of  the  country;  and  if  I  had  voted  in 
favorofthe  principle ofthemeasureagainand  again, 
on  different  amendments  to  the  bill,  had  I  not  a 
right,  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion  and  before 
the  close  of  the  debate,  if  I  thought  proper  and  be- 
came satisfied  that  it  was  my  duty,  to  change  my 
opinion  ?  If  not,  1  should  like  to  know  whatdiscus- 
sion  is  for.  I  should  like  to  know  what  deliberate 
consideration  is  for?  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  designs  deliberative 
assemblies  for.  When  a  great  many  minds  come 
together,  and  questions  of  great  importance  are 
suddenly  sprung,  impressions  are  quickly  formed, 
and  are  often  erroneous;  and  what  is  delay,  what 
are  the  rules  of  the  Senate  designed  for?  but  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  hastening  great  and  important 
measures  through  a  legislative  body  before  time  is 
allowed  for  mature  consideration.  Sir,  all  our 
forms  of  proceeding  of  a  dilatory  nature  are  calcu- 
lated to  secure  discussion  and  time  for  consideration 
in  order  that  members  may  examine,  meditate,  and 
be  enlightened  by  the  counsel  of  the  aged  and  ex- 
perienced, or  the  wisdom  displayed  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  body  when  they  come  to  speak  in 
council,  and  deliberate  on  such  questions.  If  I 
had  really  been  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  could  I  be  justly  subject  to  be 
branded  for  having  changed  my  opinions,  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  described,  upon  a  great 
question  involving,  perhaps,  the  most  momentous 
consequences;  though  I  trust  that  no  great  and 
serious  evil  will  grow  out  of  it?  I  hope  that 
whatever  excitement  has  been  produced  at  the 
North  will  gradually  subside;  that  this  bill,  when 
it  shall  pass,  shall  be  found  far  less  obnoxions  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  North  than  was  imagined;  that 
the  reign  of  harmony  and  brotherly  love  will  be 
restored;  that  this  subject  will  not  enter  seriously 
into  the  political  arrangement  of  parties;  that  the 
good  and  true  men  of  both  parties  will  look  upon  it 
with  the  eye  of  patriotism  and  indulgence;  regard 
it  as  a  measure  brought  about  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances  and  interests,  out"of  the  range 
of  a  deliberate  and  wiso  calculation,  by  which  all 
Governments  and  Legislative  Assemblies  are  liable 
at  times  to  be  controlled;  and  that  they  will  come 


to  the  conclusion  that  no  wrong  motive,  no  spirit 
of  aggression,  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
South  to  be  grasping  at  more  slave  territory, 
operated  upon  the  minds  of  southern  members  m 
giving  their  support  to  this  measure.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  is  the  disposition  of  the  greal 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  South.  My  opinion  is, 
that  this  measure,  so  far  as  any  principle  is  con- 
cerned in  which  the  South  is  interested,  will  be 
found  to  present  little  more  than  an  abortive  ab- 
straction; and  I  trust  that  whatever  feelings  may 
have  been  engendered  at  the  North  inconsequence 
of  the  introduction  of  this  measure,  will  be  tem- 
porary, and  that  they  will  yield  to  that  love  of 
union  and  of  country,  which,  up  to  this  date,  at 
all  events,  has  succeeded  in  allaying  the  storm  on 
all  trying  occasions  like  the  present,  however  wild 
and  furious  the  fires  of  fanaticism  may  rage  and 
run  for  a  time,  and  however  deep  the  feeling  of 
opposition  to  this  measure  among  the  more  con- 
servative class  of  northern  citizens  may  be,  will 
cause  them  gradually  to  die  away  and  give  place 
to  a  sounder,  more  patriotic,  and  nobler  apprecia- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  Union.     That  is  my  hope. 

Mr.  TOOMBS  again  addressed  the  Senate  in 
reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  BELL  then  said:  Of  course  I  rise  with  a 
different  spirit  and  feelings  from  v/hat  I  apprehended 
I  should  do  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia  com- 
menced his  remarks.  I  am  not  prepared  now  to 
follow  the  honorable  Senator  in  all  the  patriotic, 
high-toned,  and  generous  views  and  sentiments 
which  he  uttered  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  in 
favor  of  universal  liberty  and  equality  of  right  and 
privilege  in  all  sections  and  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Many  of  those  views  and  sentiments  I 
concur  in  decidedly;  but  I  think  someof  them  very 
foreign  from  the  issue  which  was  presented,  and 
the  opinions  entertained  by  southern  gentlemen, 
on  the  introduction  of  this  bill.  Originally  I 
do  not  think  these  views  of  the  character  and 
operation  of  this  measure  were  well  understood  in 
the  South,  however  they  may  have  been  regarded 
or  understood  at  the  North.  I  believe  the  senti- 
ment went  forth  to  the  North  that  the  South  were 
attempting  to  break  down  the  old-established 
Missouri  compromise,  with  a  view  of  extending 
the  area  of  slavery.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  calculation  of  southern  Senators  when 
this  measure  was  brought  forward  as  to  the 
chances  of  extending  slavery  into  one  of  these 
Territories,  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  there  was 
any  such  desire  or  expectation  existing  on  the 
part  of  the  southern  people;  and  I  non-concur 
with  the  honorable  Senator's  statement  in  regard 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  South,  when 
he  says  that  the  leading  organs  of  southern  senti- 
ment have  spoken  out,  and  have  ever  done  so, 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
and  that  it  has  always  been  a  subject  of  complaint, 
and  feit  to  be  a  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  South; 
nor  can  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  is  any 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  South  generally  in 
favor  of  this  movement.  Neither  can  I  admit  that 
in  opposing  this  bill  I  am  misrepresenting  the  sen- 
timents of  the  southern  States  of  the  Union,  by 
the  favor  of  one  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
hold  a  seat  on  this  floor. 

Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  this  cry  of 
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universal  equalitj'',  universal  right,  universal  priv- 
ilege in  all  men  to  establish  such  institutions  in 
the  Territories  as  they  think  proper,  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  say.  It  may  all  be  very  well;  buti  say 
that  in  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent,  that  that  doctrine  was  made  a  direct 
and  unequivocal  issue  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion which  preceded  the  last  one;  and  at  that  time 
what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  "  squatter  sover- 
eignty,''of  which  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  represented  to  be  the  father,  was  de- 
liberately repudiated  and  voted  down.  It  was 
disavowed  and  repudiated  by  both  parties  in  that 
State. 

1  will  tell  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia, 
thatuntil  this  bill  was  brought  forward,  there  never 
has  been  an  organ  of  Whig  or  Democratic  senti- 
ment in  Tennessee,  that  has  ever  uttered  a  syllable 
of  complaint  against  the  Missouri  restriction  act, 
or  even  suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  proper  or 
desirable  to  repeal  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  1844, 
throughout  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Missouri 
compromise,  as  it  was  called,  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  which  the  then  distinguished  candi- 
date of  the  Whig  party  for  the  Presidency  [Henry 
Clay]  was  made  to  tell,  from  the  mountains  in  the 
east  to  the  Mississippi  in  the  west,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture and  defeat  of  one  of  Tennessee's  own 
favorite  sons.  Distinguished  orators  on  that  occa- 
sion traversed  the  State  in  half  scores.  Sir,  there 
was  not  a  remote  village,  a  nook,  or  mountain 
gorge,  that  was  not  fired  up  and  made  to  respond 
in  hearty  cheers  to  the  patriotism,  the  talent,  the 
skill — to  the  noble  devotion  to  the  Union  which 
that  distinguished  gentleman  had  displayed  in 
bringing  about  that  compromise.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Georgia  charg'es  that  I  am  misrep- 
resenting southern  sentiment,  and  the  sentiment  of 
my  constituents,  on  this  question.  In  undertaking 
to  state  that  the  sentiment  of  the  South  is  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  he  must  have  derived  his  information 
chiefiy  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  of  which  he  has 
a  right  to  speak.     I  must  presume  so. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  I  was  relying  chiefly  upon  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senator's  own  Legislature,  so 
far  as  that  went,     I  admit  it  was  not  complete. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  enlight- 
ened sentiment  of  the  South  is  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  I  understand  fully  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  on  this  subject,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  it,  and  repel 
the  inference  which  the  Senator  draws  from  the 
proceedings  of  that  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  fears  as  to  what  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
will  be  on  this  subject  when  they  shall  come  to 
understand  the  question,  whatever  their  first  im- 
pressions or  impulses  may  have  been.  I  have 
had  the  fortune  to  test  their  good  sense  and 
patriotism  before  now  on  issues,  and  on  occasions 
harder  and  more  formidable  than  1  consider  the 
present  one. 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  had  to  meet  the 
most  powerful  man  in  influence,  the  most  formid- 
able man,  I  undertake  to  say,  that  ever  was  met 
in  the  United  States,  and  before  the  people  of  his 
own  vicinage,  and  of  every  part  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  Sir,  I  can  say,  that  a  more  patriotic- 
thinking,  reflecting,  firm,  and  determined  people 
do  not  exist  on  the  face  of  this  globe;  though  I  do 
not  wish  to  disparage  others,  or  to  make  discrimi- 


nations. But,  sir,  I,  together  with  a  band  of  gallant 
and  able  associates,  had  to  meet  that  great  man's 
influence  in  the  seat  of  his  power — in  his  strong- 
hold— before  a  people  attached  to  him,  honoring 
him  for  his  glorious  military  achievements.  But, 
notwithstanding,  they  asserted  their  rights  of 
judgment  and  action,  independent  of  all  exterior 
control  or  influences,  underappeals  to  their  sound 
sense  and  patriotic  feeling,  on  high  principles — 
principles  for  which  the  freemen  of  this  country 
ought  ever  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  personal 
attachments.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  people 
of  Tennessee — for  my  associates,  1  v/ill  not  say 
for  myself,  when  they  vindicated  their  principles 
and  triumphed  over  the  formidable  influences  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.  Sir,  ever  since  that 
time  one  great  principle  has  been  held  dear  by  the 
people  of  that  State — the  principle  of  independ- 
ence, of  thinking  for  themselves  on  all  great  ques- 
tions, uncontrolled  by  any  great  leader,  or  by  the 
dictation  of  power,  however  formidable  and  over- 
shadowing. That  distinguished  man  wa^  then  in 
the  meridian  of  his  fame,  armed  with  all  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Government.  But  if  he  had  had 
ten  thousand  offices  to  bestow,  he  could  not  have 
bought  that  people  with  them  all. 

Sir,  they  are  a  patriotic,  a  reading,  a  reflecting 
people;  and  when  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  myself  took  our  position  against  this 
bill,  what  was  our  reliance?  It  was  upon  the  con- 
fidence we  felt  in  such  a  people.  We  relied  upon 
these  noble  traits  of  character  to  sustain  us,  even 
against  their  own  first  impressions,  and  the  in- 
formal expression  of  opinion  by  the  Legislature, 
or  by  Whig  and  Democratic  journals,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty what  were  the  principles  of  this  bill,  or 
what  its  objects  or  probable  consequences.  The 
first  impressions  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  in 
regard  to  this  bill,  I  doubt  not,  was  favorable 
to  its  passage;  and  by  reasoning  with  themselves 
after  this  manner:  '*  We  know 'nothing  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  principles  involved  in  this  measure; 
we  have  seen  and  heard  but  little  about  it;  but  we 
understand  that  all  the  southern  members  of  Con- 
gress are  going  for  it;  we  suppose  it  is  all  right, 
and  that  there  is  no  mischief  in  it;  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  tendered  to  us  by  our  countrymen  of  the 
North,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  ob- 
ject to  it  under  such  circumstances."  Besides  all 
this,  the  declaration  sent  forth  from  the  honorable 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that  every  southern 
Whig  Senator  concurred  in  the  measure,  was  well 
calculated  to  impart  additional  strength  to  first  im- 
pressions in  all  the  South. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  complains 
that  I  did  not  rise  in  my  place,  and  before  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  when  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  made  his  statement  that  all  the 
southern  Whig  Senators  were  not  committed  to 
this  measure,  and  contradict  the  statement.  It 
would  have  been  more  fortunate  for  me  not  to  have 
relied  upon  the  contradiction  made  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina;  but  the  injury  was  to  my- 
self, not  to  the  friends  of  the  bill.  If  I  had  made 
the  contradiction  public,  my  friends  in  Tennessee 
probably  would  have  abstained  from  the  forma- 
tion or  expression  of  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
until  they  should  see  the  whole  ground  on  which 
the  bill  was  supported.  Sir,  this  was  not  all. 
Three  of  my  Whig  colleagues,  in  the  Tennessee 
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delegation,  had  already  taken  ground  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  and  it  was  under  these  accumulated  em- 
barrassments that  three  others  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  take  ground 
in  opposition  to  the  bill;  and  we  did  so,  relying 
upon  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people 
af  Tennessee,  and  their  known  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  to  sustain  us.  Whatever  might  be  their 
first  impressions  of  this  measure,  we  felt  assured 
that  when  they  came  to  see  the  evil  consequences 
of  it,  those  impressions  would  yield  to  their  love 
of  country. 

Sir,  while  the  people  of  Tennessee  would  be 
united  as  one  man,  on  any  question  or  occasion 
where  they  believed  their  rights  to  be  trampled 
upon,  or  invaded,  in  repelling  the  aggression — 
should  the  Abolitionists  and  Free-Soilers,Whigor 
Democratic,  ever  tread  upon  their  rights,  or  inter- 
fere with  their  local  institutions,  while  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  State,  Whig  or  Democrat,  who 
would  not  be  ready  to  stand  to  his  arms,  and,  at 
all  hazards,  meet  the  aggressors  and  maintain  their 
rights;  yet,  sir,  they  have  a  devotion  to  this 
Union,  they  have  a  loyalty  to  the  Constitution, 
which  cannot  be  shaken  by  anything  short  of 
aggression.  They  are  sensitive  and  jealous  to 
the  last  degree  of  every  movement  tending  to 
weaken  the  bonds  of  union.  They  would  not  sur- 
render their  rights  or  their  honor,  but  they  would 
surrender  everything  less  than  their  rights  and 
their  honor,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Union.  They 
would  suppress  their  feelings,  aggravated  and 
wounded  though  they  would  naturally  be,  by  the 
reckless  denunciations  of  anti-slavery  societies  and 
Abolitionists  at  the  North,  by  the  intemperate  and 
violent  course  of  members  of  Congress,  by  the 
vituperative  invectives  against  slavery  of  incendi- 
ary papers  at  the  North;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  they  will  withhold  the  expression  of  their 
indignation;  they  will  forbear  all  violent  modes  of 
redress,  and  cling  to  the  Union  as  long  as  their 
rights  shall  remain  intact.  Whilst  there  is  anchor- 
age for  hope  they  will  still  adhere  to  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  on  the  North  alone 
that  the  people  of  Tennessee  keep  watch  upon  all 
movements  tending  to  a  disruption  of  the  Union. 
Fraternally  as  they  regard  their  fellow-citizens  of 
the  South,  they  are  suspicious  of  the  designs  of 
a  portion  of  them.  While  they  are  ever  disposed 
and  ready  to  stand  by  them  in  resisting  oppres- 
sion, or  any  infringement  of  their  just  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  and  even  to  go  beyond  that  limit 
under  some  circumstances,  yet  they  will  never 
countenance  any  movement  on  the  part  of  their 
southern  brethren,  which  they  apprehend  will  lead 
to  a  separation  from  the  Union.  This  was  well 
illustrated  during  the  period  of  the  nullification  ex- 
citement. Strongly  as  the  people  of  Tennessee 
were  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  and 
devoted  as  they  were  then ,  and  always  have  been, 
to  the  Union,  I  had  my  misgivings  that  all  the 
powerof  the  Government  could  not  have  restrained 
many  of  them  from  flying  to  the  rescue  of  their 
southern  brethren,  had  one  drop  of  blood  been 
shed  in  that  controversy.  Their  generous  im- 
pulses, I  believed,  could  not  have  been  controlled. 
If  blood  had  once  flowed,  the  excitement  would 
have  become  intense  and  infectious.  The  Union 
would  have  been  in  danger;  but  still  the  people  of 
Tennessee  would  have  clung  to  it,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle. 


Sir,  the  public  men,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
that  State,  have  always  taken  ground  against  all 
attempts  at  the  South  to  weaken  or  sever  the 
Union;  and  nobly  and  gloriously  have  they  been 
supported  by  the  yeomanry,  the  sober-minded,  pa- 
triotic cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  every  other  class 
of  citizens,  who  do  not  look  to  office  for  their  sup- 
port, who  do  not  look  to  the  rewards  of  station, 
who  do  not  aspire  to  the  high  places  in  the  land. 
They  have  ever  stood  resolutely  by  the  public 
men  of  the  State  on  these  great  questions.  They 
continue  to  have  suspicions  of  a  class  of  their  own 
countrymen  of  the  South,  those  who  have  here- 
tofore shown  their  indiflference,  if  not  their  hos- 
tility, to  the  Union.  Sir,  Georgia  has  not  been 
very  distinguished  in  loyalty  to  the  Union  or  to  the 
obligations  of  the  Constitution,  either  in  sentiment 
or  in  action,  at  all  times.  1  allude  to  the  Indian  con- 
troversy, as  well  as  her  nullification  sentiments. 
Whatever  Tennessee  may  have  thought  of  that 
controversy,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  if  a  Federal 
Army  had,  at  any  time,  been  sent  to  control  the 
action  of  her  State  authorities,  that  they  would 
have  interfered.  The  noble  and  generous  feelings 
and  dictates  of  such  a  people  might  have  led  them 
to  take  ground  with  the  weaker  party  in  such  a 
conflict;  but  nevertheless,  they  are  habitually 
cautious  and  wide-awake  to  the  machinations  of 
southern  gentlemen  on  all  subjects  which  tend  to 
discord  and  disunion,  chivalrous  and  patriotic  as 
they  may  be.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  up  any  dis- 
cussion on  such  subjects  here;  but  I  must  say,  that 
the  people  of  Tennessee  will  not  be  free  from  sus- 
picions as  to  some  things  which  they  may  see 
now.  They  will  not  be  over  well  satisfied  that 
this  movement  was  intended  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  They  will  not  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  movements  of  those,  who  they  may  sup- 
pose to  be  quite  well  pleased  that  the  cauldron  of 
northern  agitation  and  fanaticism  shall  again  be 
brought  to  the  boiling  point. 

The  honorable  Senator  may  congratulate  him- 
self and  rejoice  on  hearing  the  screams  of  Aboli- 
tionists and  ultra  Free-Soilers,  and  the  ebullitions 
of  the  anti-slavery  feeling  at  the  North,  no  matter 
how  high  they  may  rise.  Sir,  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee will  scrutinize  and  weigh  well  the  course 
of  those  gentlemen  who,  like  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  appear  so  reckless  of  the  consequences 
of  this  measure  at  the  North;  of  men,  who  cats 
not  if  they  do  engender  and  excite  into  activity 
the  fiendish,  infernal  spirit  of  disunion  at  the 
North,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  one 
of  them.  But  I  do  refer  to  those  who,  like  him, 
have  no  fears  of  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  anti- 
slavery  men  at  the  North.  The  people  of  Ten- 
nessee will  doubt  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of 
adding  fuel  to  the  flame  kindled  by  the  Abolition- 
ists of  the  North,  by  repealing  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. They  will  see  that  it  must  and  will  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  steady,  sober,  patriotic,  na- 
tional men  of  the  North.  There  are  many  gen- 
tlemen at  the  South  who  may  care  not  what  con- 
sequences may  flow  from  such  a  cause.  The 
people  of  Tennessee  have  sense  enough,  judg- 
ment and  penetration  enough,  to  perceive  that, 
though  the  feeling  of  the  North,  excited  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  may  be  restrained  within  such 
bounds  as  not  to  threaten  immediate  disunion,  yet 
that  perhaps  no  more  fugitive  slaves  may  be  cap- 
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tured  and  returned  from  the  North,  and  that  the 
swelling  tide  of  fanaticism,  and  the  more  intense 
sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the 
South,  created  by  this  bill,  may  lead  to  such  ex- 
cesses that  irritation  and  resentment  will  be,  in 
turn,  excited  and  kindled  into  flame  at  the  South; 
and  that  then ,  we  shall  find  all  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  civil  war  and  disunion  renewed,  which 
spread  consternation  throughout  the  land^n  1850. 
Sir,  it  was  before  such  a  prospect  as  that — the 
apprehension  that  the  excitement  at  the  North 
would  engender  a  reciprocal  excitement  at  the 
South,  and  of  the  consequences  which  would  in- 
evitably follov/ — that  some  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  and  myself  quailed,  to  use  the  honorable 
Senator's  language.  That  is  all  the  quailing  that  I 
acknowledge  in  my  course  on  this  subject;  and  I 
feel  myself  justified,  especially  so,  when  I  regard 
this  bill,  so  far  as  any  principle  or  advantage  to 
the  South  or  the  country  is  concerned,  a  mere  ab- 
straction; for  when  I  look  to  the  position  of  these 
Territories,  and  consider  the  eflJ'ect  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  I  see  that  no  additional  slave 
territory  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the  South;  and  even 
if  there  should  be,  in  view  of  the  consequences  to 
the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  country,  I  would 
consider  the  acquisition  dearly  won.  1  trust  the 
excitement  at  the  North  will  not  rise  to  that 
point,  that  the  South  will  be  constrained  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  no  longer  live  in 

Feace  and  harmony  with  the  people  of  the  North, 
trust  that  no  more  Abolitionists  may  be  thrown 
into  either  House  of  Congress;  that  the  fugitive 
slave  law  may  continue  to  be  respected  and  en- 
forced at  the  North ;  and  that  we  shall  in  a  reason- 
ably short  period,  again  be  restored  to  the  quiet 
which  we  have  enjoyed  since  1850.  1  hope  it 
may  be  so,  but  I  have  my  fears. 

i  may  be  mistaken  in  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  I  believe,  under  Heaven,  that  I  am 
not  mistaken,  but  that  they  are  the  same  people 
they  ever  were.  They  will  keep  a  vigilant  watch 
upon  the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  They  will 
stand  by  the  South  whenever  their  rights  are  in- 
vaded; whenever  there  is  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  North  upon  the  rights  of  the  South,  they 
will  be  ready  to  unite  in  solid  phalanx  with  their 
southern  brethren;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
South  will  present  a  front  unbroken  by  any  one 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  been  arraigned  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  for  misrepre- 
senting, as  he  alleges,  the  sentiments  of  my  con- 
stituents, in  opposing  this  bill,  I  will  inform  him 
that,  on  another  occasion,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  take  a  course  at  quite  as  great  a  risk  to  my- 
self as  I  feel  that  I  have  incurred  in  opposing  this 
measure,  and  upon  a  kindred  question.  Soon  after 
tlie  Abolition  movement  commenced  at  the  North, 
and  began  to  have  its  natural  effect,  irritation  and 
resentment,  at  the  South,  it  will  be  recollected  that 
a  question  arose  in  Congress  on  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, on  which  the  North  and  the  South  were  di- 
vided. When  the  question  was  first  put  to  a  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  was 
then  a  member,  I  went  with  what  seemed  to  be 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  South,  though  I 
doubted  the  policy  of  the  course.  But  before  the 
question  again  came  up  in  the  House,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  same  session  of  Congress,  or  at  the 
next  session,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  rejec- 


tion of  Abolition  petitions  was  promoting  the 
cause  of  Abolition  at  the  North,  and  I  accordingly 
changed  my  course,  and  voted  to  receive  them, 
though  I  stood  alone  in  that  vote  in  the  Tennes- 
see delegation,  and  almost  alone  in  the  whole 
southern  representation.  I  took  my  course  on 
that  question,  knowing  that  the  impressions  and 
opinions  of  my  constituents  on  the  question, 
though  formed  without  any  careful  examination 
of  its  bearings,  were  adverse;  yet  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  throw  myself,  as  I  did  with  confidence, 
upon  their  better  judgment,  after  they  should  have 
more  fully  considered  the  subject.  I  was  assailed 
and  denounced,  as  I  expected  to  be,  by  my  oppo- 
nents; but  when  the  question  came  to  be  presented 
in  its  true  attitude,  when  it  appeared  that  the  re- 
jection of  Abolition  petitions,  and  the  controversy 
provoked  thereby  with  the  North  upon  the  popu- 
lar right  of  petition,  instead  of  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Abolitionists,  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  multiply  their  numbers,  and  extend  their  in- 
fluence among  a  class  who  had  before  stood  aloof 
from  them,  my  constituents  indorsed  and  ap- 
proved my  course,  as  I  feel  they  will  always  do 
when  I  am  in  the  right. 

As  to  the  principle  of  "squatter  sovereignty," 
I  wish  further  to  say,  that  in  the  late  contest  be- 
tween General  Taylor  and  the  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan ,  it  was  distinct- 
ly brought  forward  as  an  issue  before  the  people 
of  Tennessee.  That  Senator  knows  how  1  ap- 
preciate himself  personally, and  howl  view  many 
of  his  public  acts.  The  first  expression  of  intem- 
perate feeling  against  him  has  never  been  pro- 
nounced by  me,  I  regard  him,  in  general,  as  a 
statesman  of  liberal  and  enlightenedviews  and  opin- 
ions. I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  some  of  his  notions. 
I  have  thought  that  our  country  was  extensive 
enough,  and  I  have  been  opposed  to  incorporating 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America  into  the 
Union.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  at  this 
time.  That  Senator,  with  his  high  and  distin- 
guished character,  was  before  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee for  their  support,  for  the  highest  office  iu 
the  gift  of  the  American  public.  Many  leading 
men  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  of  both  parties, 
knew  his  character,  and  vouched  for  him  as  a 
sound  national  patriot,  as  a  man,  not  only  of  great 
intelligence  and  enlightenment,  but  one  who,  as 
far  as  he  could,  under  the  pressure  of  the  different 
factions  of  the  party  which  supported  him,  would 
give  us  a  good  administration,  should  he  be  suc- 
cessful. In  that  contest,  in  common  with  the 
South  generally,  they  repudiated  the  idea  that  a 
handful,  or  any  number  of  inhabitants,  in  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Uai  ted  States,  should  have  the  power 
granted  to  them  by  Congress,  of  regulating  their 
domestic  institutions,  and,  at  their  discretion,  to 
deny  to  the  citizen  of  one  section  of  the  Union  the 
power  to  enjoy  his  right  of  property  in  slaves. 
We  were  not  prepared  to  reverse  and  set  aside  the 
previously  established  practice  and  doctrines  of 
the  Governmen  tin  other  respects,  from  1789  to 
that  time.  We  could  see  no  peace,  no  quiet,  no 
end  of  agitation  that  was  to  result  from  such  a 
course.  We  thought  that  if  a  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture should,  in  one  year  or  two  years,  establish  or 
abolish  slavery,  theagitation  of  the  question  of  sla- 
very would  still  go  on.  Vv''e,  in  Tennessee,  at  that 
time  believed  we  were  advocating  principles  and 
doctrines  on  this  subject  approved  in  all  the  south- 
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ern  States.  The  principle  then  contended  for  was, 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  when  they  came 
to  form  their  State  constitution,  and  then  only, 
were  qualified  to  establish  their  domestic  institu- 
tions. To  that  there  was  no  opposition  in  Ten- 
nessee, bat  as  to  this  idea  of  universal  liberty  and 
equality  of  privilege  extending  to  the  Territories, 
as  well  as  the  States,  they  were  not  taken  either 
with  its  wisdom  or  propriety.  I  suppose  the  hon- 
orable Senator  does  not  mean,  when  he  speaks  in 
that  way,  to  include  all  mankind. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.     I  said  the  white  race. 

Mr.  BELL.  But  still  these  very  doctrines  of 
universal  liberty  and  equality  of  privilege,  now  so 
much  dwelt  upon,  are  used  to  give  weight  and  the 
sanction  of  authority  to  other  conclusions  very 
repugnant  to  southern  views  and  sentiments.  If 
there  are  any  Tennesseeans  present,  they  may  rec- 
ollect, that  in  all  our  political  contests  in  that  State 
the  Whigs  have  had  to  m*t — however  unfounded 
— the  charge,  that,  while  the  Democrats  were 
the  exclusive  champions  and  defenders  of  liberty 
and  the  equality  of  human  rights  and  privileges, 
the  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  foes  to 
liberty  and  that  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  honorable  Senator  lauds  so  highly 
to-day.  The  Whigs  in  Tennessee,  again  and 
again,  in  their  political  controversies,  have  been 
assailed  as  monarchists,  aristocrats,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  popular  rights  and  sovereignty — arrayed, 
by  our  principles  and  in  our  feelings,  against  the 
great  Democratic  principle  of  the  equality  of  hu- 
man rights  and  privileges.  I  have  often  had  to 
repel  these  charges,  and  sometimes  I  have  been 
compelled  to  silence  them  by  saying  to  their  au- 
thors, "Gentlemen,  if  you  continue  to  press  these 
charges,  for  popular  effect,  against  the  Whigs, 
and  persist  in  ringing  these  changes  upon  liberty 
and  equality  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  your 
party,  then  emancipate  your  slaves  at  once;  for 
you  are  furnishing  arguments  to  the  Abolitionists 
at  the  North;  you  are  telling  them  that  they  are 
right;  that  they  are  asserting  and  acting  upon  the 
true  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
slave  States,  as  well  as  at  the  North."  1  have 
repeatedly  remonstrated  against  this  course  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Tennessee. 

1  remember,  upon  several  occasions,  to  have 
referred  to  some  public  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Chase,]  upon  this  subject. 
Whether  it  was  made  since  he  came  into  the 
Senate  or  before,  I  do  not  recollect,  and  the  time 
is  not  material.  Some  question  appeared  to  have 
arisen  in  Ohio,  as  to  the  position  that  gentleman 
occupied  as  a  party  man,  and  I  saw  the  announce- 
ment, I  think,  under  his  own  signature,  heralded 
in  some  newspaper,  that  he  adhered  to  the  Demo- 
cratic faith,  upon  the  ground  that  the  principles  of 
Democracy  necessarily  led  to  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very and  universal  freedom.  I  believe  that  Senator 
ia  still  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, but  under  what  qualifications  I  do  not  know. 
I  understood  that  in  arranging  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  at  the  present  session,  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  Democrat.  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  GwiN,]  who  sits  near  me,  can  inform  me 
whether  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  GWIN.  No,  sir ;  but  that  Senator  was 
appointed  to  some  committees. 

Mr.  BELL.  Certainly  he  was  appointed  to 
some  committees,  and  must  have  been  so  appointed 


by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate,  for  l\te 
Whigs  did  not  assign  him  to  any. 

Now,  sir,  I  understand  from  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  that  the  principle  established 
by  this  bill  is  that  of  perfect  equality  of  right,  and 
privilege  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Territories, 
and  that  they  are  invested  with  the  right  of  full 
sovereignty  over  their  domestic  institutions,  un- 
restricted, so  far  as  regards  slavery,  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

By  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  these 
Territories  would  be  slave  territories,  but  by  the 
further  provisions  of  the  bill  they  are  made  free 
territories,  to  give  complete  effect  to  the  principle 
of  universal  equality  and  privilege.  This  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  doctrine  avowed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  He  says  that  he  is  neither  for  tha 
North  nor  the  South  in  giving  his  support  to  this 
bill,  and  that  it  was  not  designed  to  secure  any 
advantage  to  the  South.  If  the  principle  which 
he  announced  is  the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  if 
to  give  effect  to  it,  any  slave  territory  hereafter 
annexed  to  the  United  States  must  be  made  free  ter- 
ritory, and  if  these  have  become,  by  this  bill,  the 
established  principles  and  policy  of  southern  gen- 
tlemen, then  1  think  these  new  doctrines  indicative 
of  the  arrival  of  a  progressive  period  in  the  history 
of  southern  sentiment.  I  said  yesterday,  that  if 
the  southern  Senators  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  principles  of  this  bill  were  so  important, 
as  they  announced,  that  they  were  ready  to  waive 
the  Clayton  amendment,  though  they  approved 
it,  I  thought  it  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
South  to  make  any  objection  to  giving  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  aliens  and  foreigners  not  naturalized. 
We  know  that  they  are  now  coming  into  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a  year;  and 
since  the  Atlantic  may  be  said  to  be  bridged  over 
practically,  we  may  expect  immigration  from  the 
Old  World  of  a  million  annually.  No  one  expects 
to  stop  this  immigration'.  Encouragement  has  been 
our  policy,  on  various  grounds.  No  impediment, 
no  restriction  can  be  imposed  upon  it;  and  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  principles  adopted  fortke 
regulation  of  our  Territories,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  South  would  be  acting  unwisely  to 
alienate  the  feelings  and  excite  the  hostility  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  future  population  agamst  the 
South  and  southern  institutions. 

Sir,  I  know  that  the  Senate  is  fatigued;  but 
still,  I  must  revert,  for  a  few  moments,  to  some 
points  of  a  personal  nature.  The  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  now  puts  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  proceedings  of  the  southern  Whig 
caucus,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  upon 
such  a  footing  as  to  oblige  me  to  retract  any  tem- 
pered expressions  which  I  expressed  under  a  mis- 
take. 1  do  so  with  pleasure.  I  can  truly  say, 
that  whatever  proceedings  passed,  of  the  nature 
which  he  has  narrated,  must  necessarily  have  been 
when  I  was  absent  from  the  meeting,  or  I  should 
feel  myself  dishonored.  I  never  heard,  before 
yesterday,  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  what 
has  been  stated.  My  idea  of  the  object  of  that 
meeting,  was  formed  solely  upon  my  observation 
of  what  passed  when  I  was  present.  1  thought 
the  measure  which  was  proposed  in  my  hearing 
was  so  imprudent  that  it  ought  not  even  to  be 
made  public.  I  differ  with  the  honorable  Senator 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  that;  but  I  will  not 
dispute  with  him  on  that  subject.    I  understand 
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the  honorable  Senator  to  state  that  the  main  pur- 
pose was  to  authorize  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  make  the  announcement  in  his  speech, 
which  he  did.  I  was  astonished  at  the  statement. 
I  had  been  left  wholly  in  the  dark,  as  to  any  such 
purpose  having  ever  been  intended  in  getting  up 
that  meeting. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
within  a  very  few  days  after  the  meeting,  pro- 
claimed in  the  Senate,  that  all  the  southern  Whig 
Senators  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  bill;  and  complaint  is  made  against  me  that 
when  he  made  that  open  declaration  I  sat  by 
silently,  and  made  no  public  declaration  to  the 
contrary.  At  that  time  I  had  not  decided  finally 
upon  my  course.  What  I  complain  of  in  regard 
to  that  declaration  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is,  that  some  one  of  the  honorable 
Senators  front  the  South,  especially  some  of  the 
Whig  Senators  with  whom  I  had  been  associating 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  for  many  years,  did  not 
confer  with  me  on  the  subject;  and  1  felt  that  I  had 
special  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  when  he  might,  with  such 
perfect  convenience,  have  spoken  to  me  and  ascer- 
tained my  position.  Moreover,  I  think  I  have 
this  further  ground  of  complaint:  the  honorable 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  says  it  was  regarded 
as  important  to  be  known  that  the  southern  Whig 
Senators  were  for  this  bill.  About  whom  of  the 
Whig  Senators  from  the  South  was  there  any 
doubt? 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  I  did  not  say  that  any  one 
was  doubted;  but  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  we  were  for  the 
bill,  to  counteract  the  impression  which  had  gone 
forth  through  what  was  said  by  a  certain  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  BELL.  Some  honorable  Senators  from 
the  South  knew,  at  that  time,  that  1  did  not  hold 
myself  committed;  and  I  think  that  some  one  of 
those  who  knew  my  position  ought  to  have  spoken 
to  me  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  I  will  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows  what 
occurrences  took  place  between  myself  and  him 
in  relation  to  these  matters,  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  there  was  not  the  most  distant  idea  in  the 
mind  of  any  one,  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  to 
do  him  the  least  injury  in  connection  with  that 
matter. 

Mr.  BELL.  Did  the  honorable  Senator  know 
that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  ascertain 
how  the  southern  Whig  Senators  stood,  in  relation 
to  this  question  ? 

Mr.  DAWSON.  No,  sir;  1  knew  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  difficulty. 

Mr.  BELL.  Now,  sir,  I  dismiss  all  feeling  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  DAWSON.    You  ought  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BELL.  But,  sir,  I  think  that  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  North  Carolina,  when  I  told 
him,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  commit  me,  might,  when  he  after- 
wards published  that  speech,  have  added  some  ex- 
planation or  qualification  of  his  statement  after  I 
so  distinctly  stated  to  him  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  commit  me  to  the  support  of  the  bill.  I  choose 
to  make  my  declaration  of  my  views  on  the  bill 
at  a  time  to  be  selected  by  myself.    When  he 


made  the  declaration  which  he  did,  I  did  not  choose 
to  get  up  and  say  I  differed  from  my  southern 
friends,  because  I  could  then  have  no  opportunity 
to  state  the  grounds  of  our  difference,  but  I  took 
the  next  step  which  [  thought  was  incumbent  on 
me  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances,  and 
that  was  to  tell  the  honorable  Senator  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  commit  me  on  the  subject. 

Now,  1  think  I  had  some  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Senator,  when  his  speech  went  forth 
without  any  qualification  of  his  statement.  The 
natural  result  was  to  strengthen  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  bill  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  as  far 
as  my  course  was  calculated  to  have  that  effect. 
But  I  did  not  regard  that  declaration  as  amounting 
to  very  much,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  to  op- 
pose the  bill,  because  I  relied  on  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  that  State,  to  coun- 
teract any  hasty  imj^ssion  they  might  have 
formed.  I  felt  sure  that  when  they  came  to  can- 
vass, and  examine  for  themselves  the  objects,  the 
principles,  and  the  tendencies  of  this  bill,  I  would 
be  sustained.  When  I  informed  honorable  Sen- 
ators that  I  did  not  hold  myself  committed  to  this 
bill,  I  was  told,  by  some  of  my  friends,  that  if  I 
opposed  the  bill,  such  a  course  would  be  utterly 
destructive  to  me;  that  it  would  lead  to  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  Whig  party  in  Tennessee,  and  furnish 
a  plausible  ground  for  imputations  upon  my  mo- 
tives. And  those  friendly  warnings  were  given  me 
up  to  the  time  of  the  final  vote  in  the  Senate.  I 
said  to  some  of  those  who  thus  kindly  interposed 
their  counsel  frankly,  that  if  my  course,  whatever 
it  should  be,  was  not  approved  by  the  Whig^  of 
Tennessee,  I  was  ready  to  retire  from  the  Senate — 
that  I  would  do  it  most  cheerfully. 

A  noble,  generous,  and  high-minded  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  the  South,  within  the  last  few 
hours  before  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill, 
appealed  to  me  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  narrate, 
and  which  affected  me  most  deeply.  The  recol- 
lection of  it  affects  and  influences  my  feelings  now, 
and  ever  will.  I  told  that  honorable  Senator  that 
there  was  one  feature  in  the  bill  which  made  it 
impossible  that  I  should  vote  for  it,  if  I  waived  all 
other  objections.  I  said  to  him,  as  I  said  to  others 
who  had  made  appeals  to  me  on  the  subject,  that 
while  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  sus- 
tained by  my  constituents,  yet  if  I  was  not,  I 
would  resign  my  seat  here  the  moment  I  found 
that  my  course  uprwl  this  subject  was  not  accept- 
able to  them.  As  for  my  standing  as  a  public  man , 
and  whatever  prospects  a  public  man  of  long  ser- 
vice in  the  councils  of  the  country  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  I  would  resign  them  all  with  pleas- 
ure. I  told  that  gentleman  that  if,  upon  this  or  any 
other  great  question  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
South,  T  should  find  my  views  conflicting  materi- 
ally with  what  should  appear  to  be  the  settled 
sentiment  of  that  section,  I  should  feel  it  my  im- 
perative duty  to  retire. 

Sir,  when  a  question  is  presented  here  involving 
great  principles  of  any  kind,  when  any  great 
measure  is  proposed,  and  a  man  occupying  a 
responsible  position  becomes  strongly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  its  adoption  would  have 
a  deep  and  permanent  and  injurious  effect  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  the  country,  threatening 
the  stability  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
itself,  he  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  and 
surrender  all  prospects  that  may  be  held  out  to 
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him  which  stand  in  conflict  with  his  duty.  Why- 
should  a  man  abandon  his  convictions  upon  such 
a  question  for  the  sake  of  doubtful  political  chances? 
I  consider  the  position  of  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  now  enjoy,  as  the  proudest  and 
most  independent  that  any  American  citizen  can 
occupy — the  noblest  and  most  desirable  to  any 
man  who  will  boldly  do  his  duty.  Sir,l  acknowl- 
edge my  weaknesses.  I  know  that  kind  feelings 
and  a  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others  have 
often  induced  me  to  give  my  support  to  measures 
of  inferior  importance,  which  my  judgment  did 
not  approve.  But  when  a  great  question  is  pre- 
sented, when  T  have  deliberately  reflected  upon  it, 
when  I  have  lights  before  me  by  which  to  guide 
my  course,  whatever  sacrifices  of  political  standing 
may  be  required  of  me,  whatever  obstacles  and 
embarrassments  of  any  kind  may  stand  in  my 
way,  I  trust  I  shall  always  have  the  firmness  to 
do  what,  upon  deliberate  reflection,!  consider  my 
duty  to  the  country. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  thought 
proper  to  taunt  me  upon  the  agony  of  mind  which 
1  may  have  undergone  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
on  this  bill.  I  can  tell  him,  that,  on  many  accounts, 
I  felt  the  greatest  embarrassment.  Sir,  I  wish 
that  every  Senator  had  been  embarrassed  in  the 
same  way.  I  wish  every  Senator  had  had  some 
of  the  same  difficulties  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
in  favor  of  the  bill  that  I  had  in  separating  from 
them.  1  allude  to  no  difficulties  threatening  the 
loss  of  public  position.  I  declare  here  to-day, 
that,  if  my  countrymen  of  Tennessee  shall  declare 
against  my  course  on  this  subject,  and  that  shall 
be  ascertained  to  a  reasonable  certainty,  I  will  not 
be  seen  in  the  Senate  a  day  afterwards.  But,  sir, 
as  long  as  I  act  hereupon  public  measures,  I  must 
lake  the  responsibility  of  forming  for  myself,  my 
iudgment  and  opinion  in  regard  to  them,  and  if  I 
have  any  agony  of  mind  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion upon  this  cjuestion,  I  hope  it  only  shows  that 
I  desire  to  do  right.  But,  sir,  I  wish,  if  I  can,  to 
impress  the  Senator  from  Georgia  with  the  idea 
that  there  may  be  sometimes  a  severe  conflict  of 
adverse  feelings  and  duties  in  coming  to  conclu- 
sions on  a  great  question  on  the  part  of  others, 
for  whom  he  has  a  greater  respect,  as  well  as  on 
my  part. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  charged 
me  with  having  quailed  before  the  Abolitionists  of 
the  North  on  this  question;  and  pointed  to  the 
patriotic  band  of  Democrats  at  the  North  who 
are  fearlessly  standing  by  what  he  calls  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  South  on  this  question,  as  pre- 
senting a  very  strong  contrast.  He  thinks  I  have 
quailed  before  the  Abolitionists  and  other  northern 
opponents  of  the  interests  of  the  South,  while  the 
friends  of  the  bill  at  the  North  stood  erect  and  fear- 
less. I  conversed  freely  and  frequently  with  sev- 
eral Democratic  Senators  of  the  North  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill  before  it  passed  the  Senate,  who 
voted  for  it;. and  there  are  among  them  gentlemen 
who  well  understood  my  sentiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  the  first,  and  whose  opinions  and  feelings 
upon  the  subject  I  was  in  turn  given  to  understand 
perfectly.  I  know  that  many  of  them  thought  it 
a  grievous  burden  and  imposition,  to  be  required 
by  the  Administration  or  party  ties  of  any  kind, 
to  vote  for  this  bill.  They  were  not  willing  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  their  party;  but  they  were 
fully  aware  of  the  hazards  which  they  ran  in  sup- 


porting a  measure,  which  they  believed  in  their 
hearts  was  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  respective  States,  while  it  conferred  no 
benefit  on  the  South,  and  could  be  of  no  service  to 
the  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  gen- 
tlemen of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  v/ho,  in 
voting  for  this  bill,  considered  that  they  were  sac- 
rificing themselves  to  the  interests  of  party.  Some 
may  have  flattered  themselves  that  the  agitation  at 
the  North  would  soon  pass  off.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
authorized  to  say,  that  many  of  them  have  given 
their  support  to.' this  bill,  under  a  full  conviction 
that  they  were  signing  the  death-warrant  of  their 
political  prospects,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  make  no  suggestions  or  insinuations  as  to  what 
may  have  been  the  motives  of  those  of  the  South, 
who  have  advocated  this  measure;  but  I  deny 
that  I  have  either  quailed  before  the  Abolition- 
ists of  the  North,  or  that  I  have  been  wanting 
in  generous  feelings  towards  those  northern  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Democratic  party,  who  have  been 
willing  to  hazard  their  standing  at  home  by  sup- 
porting this  bill  under  any  impression  that  they 
were  thereby  supporting  southern  interest;  and 
the  honorable  Senator  does  me  the  grossest  injus- 
tice in  charging  me  with  such  a  sentiment  of  in- 
difference. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  large  class  of  conserva- 
tive and  national  citizens,  both  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, at  the  North ,  to  whom  some  consideration  is 
due,  in  bringing  our  minds  to  the  support  of  such  a 
measure  as  this.  It  is  due  to  them  to  consider  what 
effect  this  measure  may  have  upon  them,  and  the 
embarrassments  to  which  they  may  be  subjected ,  in 
continuing  their  efforts  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
Abolition  at  the  North,  and  in  upholding  the  com- 
promises of  1850.  They  all  regarded  the  compro- 
mises of  1850  as  a  final  settlement  of  these  exciting 
questions,  and  have,  in  good  faith,  acquiesced  in 
and  supported  them.  When  I  have  urged  these 
considerations  upon  some  of  the  southern  support- 
ers of  this  bill,  I  have  been  met  by  the  allegation 
"  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  to  the  South, 
or  the  country,  by  seeking  to  preserve  any  party 
connection  with  the  Whigs  of  the  North.  The 
whole  Whig  party  at  the  North  is  rotten  and  un- 
reliable upon  any  question  affecting  southern  in- 
terests." "  Why,"  said  they,  "  there  is  not  one  of 
them  in  Congress  that  dares  to  give  his  support  to 
this  bill;  and  it  was  the  same  way  upon  the  com- 
promise bills  of  1850.  They  were  afraid  then,  as 
they  are  now,  to  stand  by  the  South  when  any 
great  principle  is  to  be  settled." 

I  wish  honorable  Senators  to  understand,  that  if 
I  thought  there  was  really  any  great  principle  to 
be  established  or  settled  by  this  bill,  of  import- 
ance or  value  to  the  South,  and  to  the  country 
generally,  it  would  be  a  different  question.  But 
I  must  not  be  diverted  from  the  issue  made  with 
me,  that  there  is  no  great  body  of  conserva- 
tive and  national  Whigs  at  the  North,  ready  to 
stand  by  the  South  on  questions  aff"ecting  their 
rights  and  institutions.  1  deny  the  assertion.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  patriotic  and 
noble  Whigs  at  the  North,  who,  though  they  do 
not  approve  this  bill,  have  steadily  opposed  the 
Abolition  movement  at  the  North,  from  its  incep- 
tion ,  and  have  always  deprecated  all  agitation  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery.  They,  like  all  northern  men, 
have  been,  from  training  and  education,  opposed 
to  slavery;  but  they  have  been  trained  to  pespect 
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and  revere  the  Constitution  and  its  compromises; 
and  they  have  shown  their  determination  to  respect 
and  stand  by  the  compromises  of  1850,  in  their 
unwavering  efforts  to  silence  opposition  to  the 
fiigitive  slave  law,  and  to  secure  its  faithful  exe- 
cution. And,  sir,  I  would  inquire  of  those  who 
assert  that  there  is  no  sound  National  Whig  party 
at  the  North,  what  has  become  of  that  noble  Whig 

Ehalanx  at  the  North  who  stood  by  and  sustained 
►aniel  Webster  in  his  bold  advocacy  of  the  compro- 
mises of  1850?  Where  the  supporters  of  Millard 
Fillmore  at  the  North  ?  Where  the  Union  Whigs 
of  New  York  ?  Where  the  conservative  spirit 
which  prompted  five  hundred  of  the  most  respect- 
able citizens  of  Boston ,  said  to  be  the  very  hot-bed 
of  fanaticism,  to  enroll  themselves  as  special  con- 
stables to  secure  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave 
Jaw?  Is  there  no  consideration  due  to  the  position 
of  such  Whigs  as  those  at  the  North  in  deciding 
upon  measures  so  well  calculated  as  the  present  to 
weaken  their  position  and  influence,  or  rather,  to 
use  the  forcible  language  of  the  Attorney  General, 
•*  to  crush  them  out?" 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  must  re- 
member the  chagrin  and  deep  mortification  I  felt 
that  the  southern  Whigs,  in  the  last  Baltimore 
convention,  failed  to  recognize  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  the  gratitude  of  the  South  for  his 
noble  conduct  in  supporting  the  compromise  of 
1850.  Sir,  it  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that 
I  am  able  to  state  that,  upon  my  return  home, 
and  declaring  my  purpose  to  support  General 
Scott  to  alargeassembly  of  the  people  in  Nashville, 
I  announced  also  that  my  preference  had  been  for 
another,  (Mr.  Webster.)  Although  Mr.  Fillmore, 


by  his  firm  and  patriotic  course  in  his  high  office  in 
sustaining  the compromiseof  1850,  had  become  th« 
favorite  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
South,  still,  as  the  great  leader  of  his  party  at  the 
North,  and  the  first  to  enter  the  breach,  I  thought 
Mr.  Webster  entitled  to  the  first  rank  in  the  grati- 
tude of  the  South. 

But,  sir,  there  is  a  conservative  sentiment  in 
the  North,  outside  of  the  ranks  of  those  Whiga 
known  as  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Fillmore,  even  among  those  denominated  Free- 
Soilers,  or  the  opponents  of  the  extension  of  slav-e 
territory,  belonging  both  to  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic party — I  allude  to  those  who  have  acqui- 
esced in  the  compromises  of  1850 — those  who  aro 
opposed  to  the  plansof  the  abolition  organization, 
and  entertain  no  purpose  of  pressing  their  anti- 
slavery  feelings  and  doctrines  to  the  point  of  dis- 
union. Is  there  any  wisdom  or  sound  policy  in 
adopting  a  measure  not  called  for  by  any  public 
necessity  or  interest,  but  so  well  calculated  to  incite 
that  large  class  of  northern  citizens  to  form  com- 
binations which  may  lead  to  a  permanent  alienation 
between  the  North  and  the  South? 

Sir,  the  tendency  of  this  bill  is  to  stimulate  the 
formation  of  a  sectional  party  organization.  And, 
as  I  said  in  my  speech  on  the  passage  of  the  Senate 
bill,  I  regard  that  as  the  last  and  most  fatal  evil 
which  can  befall  this  country,  except  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union;  and  that  last  and  greatest  cal- 
amity to  the  country,  the  success  of  such  a  move- 
ment would  infallibly  bring  about.  I  trust,  sir, 
that  my  fears  on  this  subject  will  prove  to  be 
groundless,  and  that  no  such  results  as  I  have  in- 
dicated will  ever  be  realized. 
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